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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE CONNECTION OF THE AEGAEAN CIVILIZATION WITH 


CENTRAL 


In recent years considerable attention has 
been drawn to a supposed connection 
between the early civilization of Crete and 
the Aegaean and that of Central Europe.! 
Two rival theories hold the field. The first, 
propounded by Dr. Hubert Schmidt? of Ber- 
lin, and supported by Professor von Stern ® 
of Odessa, suggests that all the early culture 
of the Balkan and Aegaean area is derived 
from Central Europe. The second, which 
was first put forward by Dr. Wosinsky,* is 
the exact converse, namely, that the Aegaean 
culture gradually spread northwards over 
Central Europe. The whole area dealt with 
by these theories is enormous, extending 
from Crete to Northern Bohemia, and from 
Yortan in Western Asia Minor to Olympia 
and Leucas. The idea that underlies all 
these theories arises from a desire to unify 
the civilizations of the whole of this area. 
It is natural that the Aegaean by itself should 
form one connected area, because the mere 
fact that it is a sea has always made com- 
munication very easy from the earliest times. 

1See Burrows, Discoveries in Crete, chapter xi. 

2 Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1903, p. 43 ff.; 1904, 


pp. 608 ff.; 1905, pp. 91 ff. 


Priimykenische Kultur in Stidrussland, Moscow, 
1905. 

‘ [nkrustierte Keramik der Stein- und Bronzezeit, 
Berlin, 1904. 
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EUROPE. 


The ease of this communication by sea is 
emphasized by the fact that the last phase of 
the Third Late Minoan period extends from 
Cyprus to Torcello, Sicily and Marseilles.® 
On the other hand, the mountainous nature 
of the Balkan peninsula and the regions 
immediately adjoining it to the North, must 
have made trade and travel exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and in some cases almost impossible. 
Even to day the traveller from Vienna to Can- 
dia goes by sea from Trieste, since no overland 
route down the Balkan peninsula exists. In 
the Aegaean, however, communications from 
island to island and from coast to coast are 
very easy. It is far easier to go from Nauplia 
to Calymnos by sailing boat than to ride 
from Salonika to Jannina. Consequently, if 
communication is so difficult to-day over- 
land, it must naturally have been much more 
so at the dawn of civilization. Further, at no 
historical period, except under Trajan or in 
the great period of the Ottoman Empire, has 
the whole region in question been dominated 
by one people. Never since history began 
has it been inhabited by one race, speaking 
the same tongue, and possessing the culture. 
To-day the quarrels and rivalries of the 
various Balkan nations are a danger to the 
peace of Europe. In the Austro-Hungarian 


5 Dawkins, 7, 1904, pp. 125 ff. 
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Empire, which is, so to speak, a political 
unity, racial hatred is always prominent. 
Consequently, we have an a friori argument 
against a hypothetical unity throughout this 
vast area in early times. 

The two theories mentioned depend mainly 
on conclusions drawn from the style and 
decoration of the painted and incised pottery 
which has been found sporadically through- 
out this region. In many cases these ideas 
of unity have originated in the false axiom 
that the spiral and the meander types of 
decoration so common in almost every part 
of this area were first developed in one par- 
ticular place only. The mere fact that such 
authorities as Dr. Schmidt and Dr. Wosinsky 
can hold widely divergent views about the 
position of that one place is a strong point 
against a single source. 

Whosoever assumes that the whole of this 
vast culture radiated from one centre must 
be able to show that at that centre the early 
pottery series developed without any break 
whatsoever. Dr. Schmidt holds that, while 
this unbroken series cannot be found in 
Crete, it can be found in Central Europe 
and at Troy. He asserts that in order to 
pass from white incised ware to painted 
pottery, we must have a type of ware in 
which the designs are in matt white paint on 
the black folished ground on which the 
incisions were formerly made. Such a step, 
he asserts, is missing at Cnossos: on the 
other hand, he finds it at Troy and in Tran- 
sylvania. Unfortunately for his hypothesis, 
this ware is not missing at Cnossos, as Dr. 
Mackenzie has told us.! In the later Neo- 
lithic strata there is a considerable proportion 
of matt white decoration on a fo/ished ground, 
and not until the Early Minoan period does a 
dull black ground make its first appearance. 
On the contrary, the Trojan sherds with matt 
white decoration on the /o/ished ground, to 
which Dr. Schmidt points to support his 
theory, are only three or four in number. 
Even this theory assumes that Troy can be 
included in the Central European culture, 
which still remains to be proved. 

The rival theory of Dr. Wosinsky supposes 


1 We have to thank Dr. Mackenzie for his great 
kindness in discussing with us several of the points 
dealt with in this paper. 
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that the white incised ware found through- 
out this region had one common source, the 
Aegaean, and belongs all to a single context. 
That this is too bold an assumption is shown 
by the fact that white-filled incised ware 
occurs in Egypt from pre-dynastic down to 
Roman times. Also in Crete incised ware 
reappears in the Third Early Minoan period? 
In Southern Italy and Sicily* white-tilled 
incised ware occurs in two different periods, 
the neolithic and the bronze ages, between 
which there is no direct connection. 

Further, it must be remembered that the 
painted fabrics of Bessarabia, Podolia and 
Galicia, in which the spiral element is pro- 
minent, were apparently produced by a 
neolithic race. Thus we are asked to believe 
that though they imitated the bronze-using 
Aegaean people in such a purely artistic 
point as vase-decoration, they never imitated 
them on the practical side by substituting 
bronze for stone implements. Why also 
should they have borrowed patterns merely, 
and not the-potter’s wheel as well ?° 

As we have already indicated, the use of 
spirals as a decorative motive is universal. 
Professor Ridgeway has long ago pointed out 
that it occurs in New Zealand, a country that 
no one would dream of including in the 
sphere of Aegaean culture.® 


Finally at Zerelia in Thessaly,” where im- 


ported Mycenaean ware (contemporary with 
the Third Late Minoan period) has been 
found at the same place as painted neolithic 
ware, it is to be noted that the Mycenaean pot- 
tery is found only in the last and topmost of 
the eight settlements. On the other hand, the 
painted ware, with which no single sherd of 
earlier Mycenaean pottery has yet been found 
lasts from the first to the sixth settlement. 
So here it seems clear that the neolithic 
people had no connection with the Aegaean. 


? See the cases in the Ashmolean Museum. 

Bullettino di Paletnologia [taliana, xvi. pp. 177 ff.; 
xxix. pp. 91 ff. 

*Chvojka, Stone Age on the Dnépr (in Russian) ; 
Trans. Russ. Arch. Soc. (Russian section), 1904, v. 2. 
A good account in English of these finds will appear 
in Mr. Minns’ book, Greeks and Scythians, pp. 132 ff. 

5 Minns, of. cit. p. 141. 

8 Early Age of Greece, p. 274. 

7 Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, vol. i. 
1908. 
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Having thus emphasized the weak points of 
the theories that seek to unify the early 
civilization of this area, it becomes advisable 
to regard the question of a possible common 
origin as still open, and for this purpose to 


_ 


occurs in other centres of this culture, such as 
Phylakopi? in Melos, and Thera, and at a later 
period Mycenae and Tiryns. It was only in 
its last phase that this culture spread in every 
direction, to Troy, Rhodes and Cyprus in 
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TERRA-COTTA STATUETTES. SCALE }. 


(1) From Mycenae. 

(2) Thessaly (Toovvras, of. cit. pl. xxxv.). 

(3) Troy (Schliemann, 77o/a). 
take each section of the area in turn from 
South to North, and point out how the 
culture of each district differs from that of 


its neighbours. 


CRETE AND THE AEGAEAN. 


At sites such as Cnossos we have a con- 
tinuous development of pottery from the 
earliest neolithic times to the eleventh and 
tenth centuries B.c.!_ A parallel development 


1See Mackenzie, 7.1.5. 1903, pp. 157 ff.; 1906, 


Pp. 243 ff. 
We give no detailed account of the Cretan finds, 


(4) Thrace (Hoernes, Urgeschichte). 
(5) Servia (Hoernes, of. cit.). 
(6) Podolia (Minns, Greeks and Scythians, p. 139). 


the East, to Sicily and Marseilles in the 
West. Actual traces of Cretan trade in 
Middle Minoan times have been found only 


since they are easily accessible in Dr. Evans’ reports 
on Knossos, in those of Bosanquet and Dawkins on 
Palaikastro in the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, vol. vi. sgg., and in those of Dr. Halbherr 
and his collaborators in Monumenti Antichi, 1902, 
vol. xii.; 1905, vol. xiv. A good summary is given 
by Prof. Burrows in his book, Zhe Dzscoveries in 
Crete. 

2See Excavations at Phylakopi. 

3 Dawkins, /.4.S. 1904, pp. 125 ff.; Bosanquet, 
J.4.S. 1904, pp. 317 ff. 
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in Egypt, Thera and Melos. It must be 
remarked that the obsidian trade from Melos 
is a thing apart.! Although obsidian was 
exported, for instance, from Melos to Zerelia 
in Thessaly from the earliest times, no 
Cycladic vases were exported with it. Simi- 
lar phenomena occur at Matera in Southern 
Italy. Thus we see that in Thessaly and 
South Italy the early neolithic folk depended 
on their Aegaean neighbours for obsidian,” 
but did not import artistic motives with it. 
Finally, the well-known Mycenaean terra- 
cotta statuettes have no likeness to any of 
those from the north (Fig. 1). 


NorTH GREECE. 


This district may be said to extend from 
Chaeronaea to Thessaly, and perhaps as far 
west as Leucas.? Here there is found 
what seems to be an entirely different civiliza- 
tion from that of the Aegaean proper. We 
have a hand-made ware decorated with 
patterns in red on a white ground from 
Northern Boeotia, the Spercheius valley, 
and Thessaly; two kinds of incised ware 
from Leucas and Olympia, and from Thes- 
saly ; and in addition the so-called Dhimini 
ware with its combination of spiral and 
geometric elements. Finally, as said above, 
there is the Late Minoan (III.) pottery from 
Zerelia and the Iolcus district. Among the 
painted pottery from the earlier settlements 
at Zerelia there is not only no single fragment 
of Early or Middle Minoan ware from Crete, 
or anything else Aegaean (a fact which in 
itself would prove little), but there is further 
no sign of the adoption by the native potters 
of any Aegaean decorative motives. The 
North Greek wares always seem to be found 
in a neolithic environment, whereas if deco- 

1 Phylakopi, chapter viii. (Bosanquet). 

2 Although Melos is the sole Aegaean source, obsi- 
dian is found in Tokay, the Caucasus, and Russian 
Armenia, whence it may have reached Central Europe. 
Consequently we cannot be sure how much of the 
obsidian found outside the Aegaean area is of Aegaean 
origin. Although a ship would carry Melian vases as 
well as obsidian, on a difficult overland route every- 
thing fragile, such as vases, would be left behind, and 
only the easily portable and unbreakable obsidian 
carried up country. 

3 Ath. Mitt. 1906, p. 205; 1907, p. iv; 1908, 
p- 185; Toovvras, cal p. 386, 1. 


rative patterns from Minoan pottery had 
been adopted, we should have expected to 
find bronze also, which was already in use in 
the South.* 

THRACE. 

The early pottery from this region includes 
both incised and painted wares.° The deco- 
ration sometimes shows a combination of 
spiral and geometric elements that recalls the 
Dhimini ware. We have as yet no direct 
clue as to its chronological relationship to 
the Aegaean culture. In other words, one 
cannot express the age of this ware in the 
Minoan terminology. In any case, it seems 
to belong to a neolithic period. The terra- 
cottas (Fig. 4) from this region, though they 
resemble those from Thessaly, have little like- 
ness to Aegaean or Servian finds.® 


Troy AND WESTERN AsiA MINOR. 


As said above, the sixth city at Troy’ 
belongs to the end of the late Mycenaean 
period, but’ the first five cities have not 
produced a single sherd of any earlier ware 
that can be attributed to the Aegaean. Nor 
should we compare Troy I. and II. too 
closely with the Cycladic culture, since there 
are many vital differences, and but few simi- 
larities. For example, at Troy the ‘frying-pan’ 
and large marble vases do not exist, and the 
Trojan anthropomorphic vases do not occur 
in the Cyclades. The so-called owl-like idols 
do not resemble the long-headed Aegaean 
marble statuettes, although fiddle-shaped 
idols occur both at Troy and in the Cyclades. 
Also the technique of the vases is distinct, 
At Troy the usual ware is red, and in the 


Cyclades grey brown. ‘The pottery from . 


Yortan § and Boz Eyuk,? which is considered 
to be parallel with the earlier cities at Troy, 


4 For finds in North Greece see Tootvras, II poto- 
Acunvlov cal Léckrov; 
Sotiriadhis, Ath. A/itt. 1905, pp. 120 ff.; 1906, pp. 
306 ff.; "Eg. “Apx. 1908, pp. 65 ff.; Bulle, Orcho- 
menos, i. 

5 Seure-Degrand, &.C.H. 1906, pp. 359 ff. 

®Cf. Hoernes, Urgeschichte der Bildenden Kunst, 
pl. iii.; cf. Toovvras, of. cit. pl. xxxi., xxxii. 

7See Dorpfeld, 7roja und /lion. 

8 Comptes Rendus de ? Acad. d. inscr. et belles lettres, 
1901, pp. 810 ff. 

%A. Korte, Ath. Mitt. 1899, pp. 1 ff. 
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has few analogies with the Cycladic. Conse- 
quently it seems that Troy should be connected 
with an Anatolian culture rather than with a 
European, though it is always possible that 
ware similar to the Trojan may be found in 
Eastern Thrace; in fact, some of the vases 
from Thrace already referred to show similar 
shapes to the Trojan. Also some of Trojan 


terra-cottas are very like one of the Thessalian 
types (Figs. 2, 3). 


SERVIA AND Bosnia. 


The pottery found in these countries at 
Jablanica, Debelo Brdo,-Vinéa, Butmir, and 
Zuto Brdo, has very little affinity with any of 
the wares referred to above.! Its ornament 
is nearly always rendered by incisions, and 
the only painted ware found shows designs of 
a very simple geometric type, carried out in 
black on grey. The incised ware has no 
resemblance whatsoever to the Cretan, and 
Dr. Vasi¢, for instance, dates that from Zuto 
Brdo as late as the first quarter of the first 
millennium B.c. Also the terra-cotta statu- 
ettes from the same sites, including the famous 
one from Kliéevac,? have no likeness to any 
yet found in Thessaly or the Aegaean area 


(Fig. 5). 


GaLiciA, BuKowina, PoDOLIA AND 
BESSARABIA. 


The beautiful and artistic painted vases 
found in all four of these provinces seem to 
form a single group in technique, ornament 
and form, with slight local differences.® 
They have, however, no resemblance to the 
Servian and Bosnian pottery. The only 
analogies are perhaps to be found in the 
incised ware, but here again patterns and 
shapes differ. The terra-cotta statuettes 
(Fig. 6), too, present no likeness to those 


1For the Bosnian finds see Hoernes, Neolitische 
Keramik in Oesterreich (Jahrb. d. K.K. Zentral- 
Kommission, iii. 1905), pp. 7 ff.; Mitt. aus Bosnien u. 
der Hercegovina, iv. pp. 39 ff.; v. pp. 124 ff.; vi. 
pp. 129 ff.; Hoernes-Radimsky, Meolitische Station 
von Butmir, Vienna, 1895; for the Servian finds see 
Vasi¢é, Rev. Arch. 1902, pp. 172 ff.; 1908, pp. 205 ff.; 
Starinar, 1906, pp. I ff.; 1907, pp. I ff. 

?Hoernes, Urgeschichte der bild. Kunst, pl. iv. 

®See Chvojka, von Stern and Minns, of. cit.; for 
the Galician finds see Hoernes, Meolitische Keramik, 
pp. 114 ff. 
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from Servia.¢ The pottery is, as a rule, 
covered with a red-brown varnish or slip ; on 
this elegant spiral patterns are painted in 
black-brown. A triangle always occurs at the 
points where two or more spirals meet. 
Some vases have handles in the form of the 
heads of animals, such as cows. There is 
apparently no close connection between this 
ware and that from Servia or any more 
southerly district, such as Thessaly. 


HUNGARY. 


The painted pottery of Transylvania, for 
instance from Tordos,> probably comes into 
the same context as that from Bessarabia, 
but till full publication renders it accessible 
we must suspend judgment. The incrusted 
ware, for instance that of Lengyel, seems to 
be a unique and isolated fabric, occurring, as 
far as we know at present, only in Hungary.® 


BOHEMIA. 


The pottery from this region,’ which is all 
incised, is connected with that of Southern 
Germany, and, apart from the use of spirals 
as a decorative element, has no affinity with 
any Aegaean ware. Its patterns have no 
resemblance to those of the painted ware 
from the Bessarabian region. Nor can it be 
brought into relationship with the Hungarian 
incrusted ware. It is hard to see how it 
could have penetrated further south to the 
Aegaean, since there is no trace of it in 
Servia, Troy, or Thessaly. 

Our brief survey of the sporadic finds in 
the Balkan and in the Aegaean area is com- 
plete so far as our knowledge extends at 
present. It will at once be noted that large 
tracts of country still remain to be explored ; 
Epirus, Montenegro, Macedonia,* Roumania,? 

Chvojka, pl. xxii. 

5 Schmidt, Zeit. Ethn. 1903, pp. 438 ff. 

8 Wosinsky, Prahistorische Schanzwerk von Lengyel. 

7 Hoernes, Weolitische Keramik, p. 72. 

8 The sherds discussed by Schmidt (Zezt. f. Ethn. 
1905, pp. 91 ff.), do not come from any scientific exca- 
vation (cf. Traeger, zbzd. 1902, pp. 62ff.). Dr. 
Kinch informs us that prehistoric mounds are common 
in Macedonia proper and Chalcidice, and that he is 
preparing an account of them, with plans, etc. 

*Some finds have been made near Jassy, Zezt. f. 
Ethn. 1904, p. 643; von Stern, of. cit. p. 77; 
Hoernes, Urgeschichte der bild. Kunst, pp. 210 ff. 
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and Southern Servia, to mention only the 
largest regions, still remain practically un- 
known. The evidence is not yet complete. 
We would submit that there is a strong case 
against any attempt to unify the early pottery 
of the Central European, Balkan and Aegaean 
areas, and that these attempts have been 
based on general resemblances of decorative 
types much too superficial to carry conviction. 
For instance, a glance at the terra-cotta 
statuettes (Figs. 1-6) here illustrated from 
different parts of the area under discussion, 
shows at once how great are the differences. 
These statuettes, which are typical of various 
districts of the area, indicate how much the 
primitive populations of those districts differed 
in their conceptions of plastic. We have no 
wish to set up any rival theory, and, in treat- 
ing the whole region by sections, have no 
idea of dividing it into as many separate 
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cultures, since as yet we know too little. Dr, 
Hoernes’s suggestion that the differences we 
have discussed are due to the parallel develop- 
ment of various tribes of the same race, 
appears at least more reasonable than the 
unifying theories. It will be noticed that in 
the different districts into which we have 
divided the whole region, there is no clearly 
marked connection between any two. Such 
connection may of course exist, but no proof 
of it has yet been discovered. Far less is 
there any archaeological evidence to prove 
that the culture of the whole area as seen in 
the pottery is indivisible, and derived from a 
single source, whether in Central Europe or 
in the Aegaean.? Pes 


A. J. B. Wace. 
M. S. THompson. 


1Cf. Mackenzie, B.S.A. xii. p. 257. 


In the Zrans. Amer. Phil. Assoc. for 1901, 
I called attention to the fact that épavvare 
Tas ypapds in John 5. 39 cannot mean 
‘Search the Scriptures,’ and that the real 
meaning of the passage had been known 
to a few scholars for centuries. In this 
paper I shall try to prove that all previous 
interpretations of Acts 26. 28 are untenable. 

The Authorized version of év 6Atyp pe 
meiMers has perpetuated itself in a church 
hymn. But the revisers saw clearly that 
év 6A‘y@ could not signify ‘almost.’ I think 
it can be shown that the new version of 
the passage is also incorrect. Whatever the 
words év dAiyp pe Xpurtiavdy 
may mean (if they mean anything), assuredly 
they do not signify, ‘With but little per- 
suasion thou wouldst fain make me a 
Christian.’ Let it suffice for the present 
to point out that év éA‘yw must be taken 
with not with 
Paul’s reply proves this, inasmuch as he 
takes up Agrippa’s év dA‘yw, couples it with 
év peyddy, and continues with yevérOa, 
which is the regular passive of rojoa, 


AGRIPPA’S RESPONSE TO PAUL 
(Acts 26. 28). 


Cp. Lysias 12. 71 tiv éxxAnoiay 
yevér Oar, 72 Tv éxkAnoiav éroiovv. And 
the idea in Xpuoriavdv is also taken up and 
repeated in 6oios kai éyw 

We must determine the exact meaning 
of év 6Atéyw. The phrase occurs first in the 
Hymn to Hermes 240 &v & ovvéhage 
kdpn xeipds te. Here it is evidently an 
abbreviated expression for the Homeric 
oAtyw xopp (M 423). Cp. K 161 
& xopos, P 394 evi xwpy. But 
it was used for both time and place, with 
the substantive expressed or understood: 
Thuc. 1.93.1 xpdvy, 3.66.3 & 
mpdgavres, 4. 26.3 €v otparo- 
medevopévors, 4.55. 3 woAAd Kal ev 
EvpBadvra, 2.84. 3 ai vines Ev 
2. 86.5 THv év vavpayxiav, 70. 70. 4 
. . . eAaxiory evavpa 
xnoav, 4. 96. 3 év ddriyy, 5. 112 
év’ xpovy, 7.67.3 év 
7.87.1 xwpiy dvras kal 
Pindar Pyth. 8.131 év Bpordy | 
teprvov avferar, Eur. Suppl. 1126 év 
mavra ovvOeis, Hel. 771 avipov p’ & 
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édiyw, Isoc. 4. 83 xpovy (id. 5. 54; 
6. 12; 895), Dem. 58.60 é& 
xpovy, 3.18 . . . ev oALyy. 
These uses persist from Homer far down 
into the post-classical literature. I have 
found numerous examples from Arrian to 
Julian.1 These need not concern us here, 
for we desire the connotation of év édA‘(y 
in the N.T. The phrase occurs again in 
Ephesians 3.3. Here too, in my opinion, 
the translations are erroneous. The clause 
mpoeypaya év does not mean, 
‘as I wrote afore in few words,’ or ‘ concisely,’ 
‘briefly’ (Westcott and Hort), but simply, ‘as 
I said a little while ago.’ It is exactly 
the orator’s mpdrepdv por eipytrat, with 
the addition of év dA‘yw to indicate that the 
interval designated by zpo is short, an idea 
which would have been expressed in classical 
Greek by the simple dative éA‘yp conjoined 
with the adverb zporepov. In other words, 
an adverbial phrase is felt to be necessary 
here (because the temporal idea is expressed 
in the compound verb), whereas in Attic, 
inasmuch as another turn is used for the time 
idea (tporepov), the simple dative of degree 
of difference is sufficient. Cp. Ar. Zhesm. 
578 te mporepov Aadovpevov, Aeschin. 
1. 2 and 72 ols mpotepov 
22 ots mpdtepov dvéeyvw, 26 dv 


mporepov év TH Adyw 165 
dv mpdrepov 2.77 Ta 
mpdrepov cipnuéva, 147 Kal 
The last example is 
an exact Attic counterpart of Paul’s xaos 


, > 
mpoTEepov 


mpoeypaya év dAty». And we find that the 
facts bear us out in this interpretation ; for 
only two pages intervene between the words 
which precede ‘as I said’ (THs ydpitos Tov 
Geod . . . Td pvorypiov) and these words in 
the first chapter: yxdpitos atrod . . 

yrwpicas 7d protypiov Tov OeAjparos 
Consequently, the N.T. év dAty 
means a /itt/e, and is equivalent to dAcyus, 
which occurs in 2 Peter 2. 18 (rots dAtyws 
drodev'yovras), and is rendered in the revised 


avrov. 


1Let a few suffice: Plut. Pericles 159 F mpds moddv 
xpovov év yevdueva, Cortol. 217 F 
yy vexpdv recbvrwy, Mar. 427 A ws év todas, 
Crass. 547 C, Polyb. 10. 18, Appian, A/cthrid. 330, 
Themistius 11.143 c, Eustath. 7/7. B p. 339.18 7 
dunpixh év driyw 
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version by just (escaping—by the skin of 
their teeth, so to speak), and in the authorized 
version is translated by clean (escaped— 
because a miss is as good as a mile), and 
in both instances is almost equivalent to 
xaAer@s. The word does not occur in any 
classical writer, its place being taken by 
dAiyov, which is used as an adverb from 
the earliest times: Eur. Cyc/. 162 6Atyov 
gpovticas Sexrotav, Ar. Ach. 242 mpoitw ’s 
TO ddiyov, Pax 507 ddiyov trexapnee, 
and even dAiyov terepov ( Vesp. 214), instead 
of the dative. But the adverb might be 
mistaken for the neuter adjective. Hence 
a tendency to increase the number of pre- 
positional phrases. Among these was €v 
though xar’ was more usual; 
indeed xara becomes a favourite for expressing 
many relations in later Greek, where the 
simple adjective, or substantive, sufficed in 
the early period, as, for example, xara rdv 
pnpov, instead of the accusative of specifica- 
tion. So the Scholiast on A 547 deems it 
worth while to inform us that éA‘yov means 
kat’ odiyov, kata puxpov. Now, it is just 
this dA‘yov that we have expressed in Paul’s 
words to Agrippa by év éAf’yw, which the 
aforesaid Scholiast would probably have 
explained for us by xara puxpdv. Similarly 
Paul’s addition «ai év peyéAw. Other pre- 
positions are found occasionally with éA/yos, 
e.g. dAiyou, ddéyov (Eur. 7.7: 871), 
mpos oAtyov (James 4.14). In the last 
example ypévov is obviously understood. 
But which may mean either zn 
a little space, or in a Uittle time, and finally 
a little (bit), is never equivalent to oAcyou 
(within a Uitte) in any period of the language, 
never signifies a/most. The St. James trans- 
lators disregarded the real signification of 
rowjoat, or adopted the reading of inferior 
MSS. (yevéoGac), so as to make the rest of 
the sentence harmonize with their translation 
of the first two words; and the revisers, in 
spite of their clever metempsychosis of the 
first four words, force the last two into an 
impossible service, since the object of roujoas 
of which Xpucravov is the factitive pre- 
dicate, might be Festus, or. somebody else, 
but assuredly not Agrippa; unless, indeed, 
Tovjoa is used for with under- 
stood (‘por poco me persuades a hacerme 
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Christiano’). This violence is apparent in 
all the modern European translations except 
the Spanish, e.g. ‘il s’en faut peu que tu ne 
me persuades d’étre Chrétien’—‘per poco che 
tu mi persuadi di divenir’—‘es fehlet nicht 
viel du iiberredest mich, dass ich ein Christ 
wiirde.’ So the Latin versions: ‘minimo 
negotio persuades mihi ut fierem.’ 

I believe Paul may have written zoéeis, 
which some lazy scribe, whose head was 
full of changed to There 
is a veritable stack of pith words above 
in Westcott and Hort’s edition. 
Bisect O vertically and you have the frame- 
work of the two letters which form the 
diphthong «. The objection may be raised 
that woGeis is not a N.T. word. This is an 
argument for, rather than against, the reading 
(if such argument were needed), since meets 
could easily displace an unfamiliar word. 
Moreover, a scholar, like Paul, who borrowed 
not be averse to borrowing the classical 
moOeis (Dem., Xen., Plato, Isoc., Trag.). 
Furthermore, both and zo@eiv were 
not uncommon in the literature of the day. 
Cp. Aristeides 41. 764, 292, Arrian An. 7. 1 
7600s AapBdve airdv, Philostratus Af. 24; 
222, 26; 253, 12. The construction with a 
direct object is frequent from Homer down. 
The dependent infinitive is particularly 
common in the Attic literature: Aesch. Pers. 
542 mobéovoa ideiv, Soph. Phil. 534, Eur. 
H.F. 1408 1.7: 542, Cyel. 
pabeiv, Ar. Lys. 605 tov dei; ri ; 
The questions in the last example might 
have been asked by Agrippa: ‘What do 
you want, Paul? What are you trying to 
do? Make me a Christian?’ In fact, we 
have only to read Paul’s reply ev€aiunv 
T@ Ge to gain a clue to the lost word which 
meiBas dislodged. The implication is that 
the apostle is very desirous of making 
Agrippa a Christian. Now, is dest- 
€xOaipe dé, BovrAcrar & 
éxev (Ar. Ran. 1425). Hence Agrippa’s 
declaration is simply: ‘Paule, paulum me 
desideras Christianum facere,’ ‘ein bisschen 
willst du mich zum Christen machen,’ ‘tu 
voudrais me faire Chrétien un peu.’ This 
interpretation harmonizes with the scene. 
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Paul’s business at this juncture is not to 
convert heathen to Christianity; he is in 
chains before the Roman king Agrippa, 
Berenice, Festus, and prominent men of 
Caesarea, pera pavtarias (v. 23), 
to answer the charges brought against him 
by the Jews. But he holds forth at length 
and with such ardor that Agrippa says 
(though not necessarily in irony) : ‘You seem 
to be anxious to make me a Christian in 
small measure.’ And Paul answers: ‘both 
small and great,’ puxpm te Kai peydry 
(verse 22). 


Part II. 


I completed Part I. before consulting 
manuscripts and commentaries, with the 
express purpose of giving first impressions, 
undimmed and unsophisticated by super- 
imposed opinions. Something seemed to 
me to be wrong with the Greek, or the 
English, or both, on logical and linguistic 
grounds alone. Turning now to the best 
manuscript I find that, after all, reiOes is 
not written. Sinaiticus has TIIOEIC. Now 
t is o with the right half of the circle erased. 
At the end of the line H (in Xpyotavéy) 
has lost its right leg and become |. So 
here wo has become m. But miOes is not 
Greek. Whence the corruption? Possibly 
from the preceding we. And here I return 
to my original conjectures, and by the fusion 
of the old with the new arrive at what I 
conceive to be the truth. Discarding the 
Platonic wéfers (press home an argument) 
I proceeded to search for a word which 
would give the sense as reflected in Paul’s 
evfaipny, as e.g. ervOvpeis. But none 
were satisfactory. Now, however, Mé€TTO- 
OEIC at once suggests METTITTOOEIC, that 
is exiroeis, or pe éruroGeis (haplography). 
‘The verb was docked first of its initial vowel, 
then of its a: (whether by haplography or 
through its resemblance to zerouBas, whence 
meiOes) and, thus curtailed of its preposition, 
completely lost its identity. And érurofeis 
is a good N.T. word. Cp. James 4. 5, 2 Cor. 
5.2 ‘earnestly 
desiring to be clothed.’ And to take & 
with éruroGeis (as the translators do 
with weiOes) would be absurd. The verb 
occurs in the Septuagint. Cp. also Hdt. 
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5.93, Plato, Protag. 329 pv, Leg. 855 E 
(both and All the manu- 
scripts, except Sinaiticus, give weéOes (Alex- 
andrinus TTEIOH"). Several read yevéoGa.— 
evidently because the scribe felt the sense 
demanded the passive of rouqoa:; or, possibly, 
the influence of yevéo@are just below was 
sufficient to cause the change. Wetstenius 
(Amsterdam 1752) and Knapp (Halle 1829) 
follow these manuscripts. So most of the 
old translations: Coverdale (1535) ‘Thou 
persuadest me in a parte to become a 
Christen’; Biblia Sacra (Paris 1745) ‘In 
modico suades me Chr. fieri’; a Latin 
manuscript of the fourteenth century now 
in the Lane Seminary library, Cincinnati ; 
Rosenmiiller’s Scholia (1829) ‘Parum abest 
quin mihi persuadeas ut fiam Chr’; Stier 
und Theile’s Polyglotten Bibel (1849); 
Tregelles (1857-79, with Jerome’s version) ; 
and Edouard Reuss Aistotre Apostolique 
(Paris 1876) ‘Tu vas me persuader bientét 
de devenir Chrétien.’ Queen Elizabeth’s 
Bible has the quaint translation: ‘Somewhat 
thou bryngeste me in minde for to become 
Chryste,’ while Wycliffe translates literally 
(and more correctly than most modern 
versions) ‘In litil thing thou councelist me 
for to be maad a Christen man . . . I desyre 
anentis God, and in litil and in greet, etc.’ 
Erasmus, too, rightly took év éA‘yw in the 
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sense of a /ittle. Calvin’s conception ‘Thou 
wilt make me a Christian in a moment’ (cp. 
Reuss supra) has been adopted by divers 
translators in divers tongues (‘bientét,’ ‘in 
kurzer Zeit’). The older scholars, for 
the most part, hold to ‘almost.’? Some 
interpret ‘with little labour.’? Neander 
maintains that if we adopt the reading év 
veyadw in Paul’s answer, Agrippa’s words 
must be explained ‘with a few reasons 
(which will not cost you much trouble) 
you think of making me a Christian.’ 4 
Meyer-Wendt* translates ‘mit Wenigem 
liberredest du mich, Christ zu werden?’ 
Meyer himself conceives the words to have 


been spoken sarcastically. 
J. E. Harry. 


University of Cincinnati. 


1 Wetstenius, Kuinoel, Neander, de Wette, Lange, 
Robinson, Hackett, Conybeare. 

2Valla, Luther, Beza, Grotius, Castalio, Du Veil, 
Bengel, Stier. 

3Oecumenius, Olshausen, Baumgarten, Meyer, 
Lechler. 

*It is worthy of note that so many scholars 
unconsciously betray their dissatisfaction with re(Oecs 
by discarding the idea it involves, to a certain extent, 
and introducing another word to express the main, 
idea (something which translates émcOupeis, 
dcavon, Bovdec) whenever they attempt to paraphrase 
the passage. 

5 Kritisch-Exegetisches Handbuch tiber die Apostel- 
geschichte. 


Pinpar, Vem. ix. 15-25 : 
kai mor’ és ertarvAovs 
Bas ayayov otpariv avipov aicvav 
ov Kat’ dpvixwy dddv . . . 
‘Topnvot 8 én’ yAveiv 
voorov épvrodpevor A€vK- 
avOéa Tiavay 
érra yap Saivavto Tupai veoyvious 
paras’ 6 & Kepavvy 
Zebs tav Babiorepvov xOova, 
Gp’ immots. 
The ninth Nemean, like the first, celebrates 
a victory won by Chromios, the minister and 


NOTES 


TWO NOTES ON PINDAR. 


right-hand man of Gelo of Syracuse, as well 
as of his brother and successor, Hiero. In 
both poems Pindar takes occasion to allude 
to the military exploits of Chromios. Of 
these, the most important, as well as the 
most recent, was the ‘service rendered by 
him at the decisive battle of Himera, 
described, though not named, in lines 31-39 
of this poem. The subject of the myth of 
the ninth Nem. is the story of Amphiaraos 
and his disastrous expedition against Thebes. 
Mezger has pointed out that there runs 
through the poem a marked antithesis 
between Amphiaraos and Chromios, the 


‘ 
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language chosen being such as to place the 
defeat and disgrace of the one at Thebes in 
the sharpest contrast with the victory and 
glory of the other at Himera. Especially in 
1. 28 does the poet suggest a parallel between 
the two battles: «i dvvarov, Kpoviwv, reipav 
ws mopowrta. ‘I am fain 
to put away as far as may be such proud 
emprize of crimson-mantled spears,’ that is, 
attacks like that of the Argives on Thebes, 
where the adj. ¢ouwxoordAwy is chosen to 
suggest by a faronomasia the other form 
and sense ‘ Punic-marshalled 
spears,’ that is, attacks like those of the 
Carthaginians on Sicily. So far, I follow 
the commentators. What I now desire to 
suggest is, that Pindar has pressed this 
parallel still more closely in the lines quoted 
at the head of this paper. It does not seem 
to have been noticed that these lines, de- 
scribing the march of the Argive host on 
Thebes and the defeat and death of its 
leaders, agree curiously with the account of 
Hamilcar and his army at Himera given by 
Herodotus vii. 166-7. After the battle 
Hamilcar miraculously disappeared: 
obre yap (@vta 
ovdapod ys : and Herodotus adds the Cartha- 
ginian story: Hamilcar had spent the whole 
day seeking for favourable omens (éxaAAce- 
peero)—compare Pindar’s words above, aicvav 
ov Kat’ dpvixwv (15)—by sacrificing holo- 
causts of human victims to Baal; éri rupis 
peyddAys THpata oda Katayi{wv, words 
which again suggest Pindar’s language, 
yap daivavto tupai veoyvious ‘ But,’ 
continues Herodotus, ‘seeing the rout of 
his own troops, when he happened to be 
pouring libations on the sacrifices, he plunged 
into the fire’: otrw 6) xkataxavéévra 
very much as Pindar 
describes the disappearance of Amphiaraos 
(l. 25): 

6 & Apdudpy KEepavve 
tav Babiorepvov xOova, kpipev & 

ap. 
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Isthmian, \. 6-12: 
elfov, @toAXwvias’ aupotepav To xapitwv 
- , , 
avv Oeois (evEw TéAos, 
Kai Tov axepexopav PoiBov xopevwv 
év Kéw viv rovtiots 
9 kai tav ddtepKea "Ilr 
depad’* orepavous 
KadXivixov rarpis« Kvdos. 


In the opening lines (1-5) of this poem 
Pindar tells us that he was already engaged 
in composing for the men of Ceos a paean 
in honour of the Delian Apollo, when he 
was called upon to write the present hymn 
for a countryman of his own, Herodotus of 
Thebes, a victor at the Isthmian games and 
in at least five other contests, which are 
enumerated below, |. 52 ff. The poet has 
therefore postponed the paean for the present 
hymn, and, in the passage quoted above, 
he begs Apollo to yield to the prior claims 
of Thebes, promising to pay his debt in 
due course: ‘Verily, I shall. discharge the 
full performance of both gracious services, 
celebrating Phoebus too as well as the sea- 
fencing ridge of the Isthmus,’ 

What is the subject of érace? The ques- 
tion was much debated in antiquity and is 
still swb zudice. The scholiast gives more 
than one answer. Some supplied ‘IcOpds, 
supposing that the €€ orépavoe had been 
gained at the Isthmia by various Theban 
victors up to the present date. Against 
this view the scholiast brings the serious 
objection, that the official records of the 
Isthmian games (ai “loGuaxai dvaypadai) 
know nothing of any such list of Theban 
victories. Others took Apollo as the subject 
and explained—no doubt correctly—the € 
arepavor as those won by Herodotus at the 
various contests mentioned in 1. 52 ff. These 
would then be ascribed to Apollo as zpoo- 
Tatys adywvwv. But is this possible? 
Apollo no doubt was, along with his mother 
and sister, joint-president of the Pythia 
(Vem. -ix. 5); but it does not appear that 
he was, like Hermes, évaywvios of contests 
in general, or that he had any connection 
with any of the various contests in which 
Herodotus had engaged. In 1. 60 these are 
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expressly assigned to Hermes. The natural 
subject of @racve would be Herodotus, and 
the purpose of these remarks is to suggest 
that such in fact is the case. True, there 
has as yet been no mention of Herodotus 
in the poem; but in 1. 9 he is clearly 
implied. There Pindar might naturally 
have written kai tov “Hpddorov ; but he could 
hardly have made the name of a mere mortal 
balance that of a god (PoiBov), so he has 
substituted the more dignified phrase, trav 
Sepad’, the Isthmus being 
sacred to Poseidon (l. 32). None the less 
Herodotus is in the poet’s mind, and it is 
with him as subject, I think, that he con- 
tinues orepdvouvs wmrace KTA,, Kad- 
marpid xddos. And it may be added 
that this view seems supported by the word 
watpt6., which needs a point of reference. 
This is not the only passage where Pindar 
supplies from the context a subject not 
formally expressed. I might quote Vem. 
viii. 21: Adyou POovépoiow* 
dei, where Odvos must 
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be taken from ¢Oovepoiow as subject for 
drrerat, But a stronger example would 
be Pyth. ix. 99: vixdoavtd ve—eldov, ddwvoi 
ws pidrratov wapOevixal 7 
vidv edxovt’, & TeAevixpares, eupev. In these 
lines is described the havoc wrought by the 
gallant ‘Telesicrates in the bosoms of the 
fair spectators of his prowess in the arena 
at Cyrene: ‘the maidens beheld thee vic- 
torious and in silence each for herself prayed 
for thee as a husband or to be her son.’ 
‘That the maidens should pray for such a 
husband was right and fitting; but that they 
should pray for such a son was felt to be 
premature, even by the scholiast, who well 
suggests, that a second subject (ai yvvaikes) 
is to be supplied in sense, suggested by 
vidv: ‘the maidens prayed for thee as hus- 
band or (the mothers) craved thee as son.’ 
I venture to think we have a similar instance 
of Pindar’s allusive manner in the passage 
before us. 
W. T. LENDRUM. 


Caius Coll., Cambridge. 


NOTES ON THE FIRST ECLOGUE 
OF VERGIL. 


VERGIL Eclogue i. 27-45. Zhe Position 
of Tityrus. 

It appears to have been commonly assumed 
that Vergil is guilty of entire confusion, or of 
hopeless inconsistency, as to the standing 
and conduct of Tityrus in the matter of his 
manumission. But surely this is to do 
wrong to the poet. Such elementary blunder- 
ing or lack of definite realisation is unthink- 
able in the great Mantuan. 

We learn that Tityrus is and was the 
occupier of lands for pastoral purposes. He 
was formerly a slave, has now become free, 
and has to thank the divine ‘iuvenis’ who 
allowed him to keep his tenancy. The 
questions which arise are: 


(1) How could he be a slave and yet 
occupy lands which were evidently 
his own, at least to the extent of their 
full use to his own profit? (2) If he 
was really the bailiff of his master, 


why should Tityrus himself go to 
Rome to secure his occupation of the 
land, when that possession or occupa- 
tion was the master’s concern? (3) 
If he has been manumitted, how does 
he come to be still in the same 
situation as to the land, which ought 
apparently to belong to the master 
still? Meliboeus says simply ego ‘ua 
rura manebunt. 


The following answer will, I think, remove 
all perplexity from the passage and make the 
situation and course of action quite clear. 

The éuvenis is in no way confounded with 
the slave’s master, nor did the land ever 
belong to that master. The vwra in question 
were semi-public lands, upon which small 
farmers, shepherds, etc., might make a liveli- 
hood, so long as they were not confiscated 
by the government. Tityrus was indeed of 
servile standing, but, like the ywpis oixotvres 
of Greece, he lived apart from any famiiia, 
and was allowed to keep herds on the land 
in question, making such profit as he could 
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after paying a certain fixed sum or aroopa 
to his master. By saving a sufficient pecudium 
over and above this tax and the cost of his 
own maintenance (and that of Galatea or 
Amaryllis), he could purchase his freedom 
from his master and then continue on the 
land as a free man. For a long time his 
infatuation for the extravagant Galatea pre- 
vented him saving for this purpose, 

namque, fatebor enim, dum me Galatea tenebat, 

nec spes libertatis erat nec cura peculi. 
But, after he had given up Galatea for 
Amaryllis, he managed to save and 


libertas . . . sera tamen respexit inertem. 


But he found that the land was to be confis- 
cated, and, if he wished to secure the 
manumission for which he was saving, he 
must go to Rome and interview the powerful 
zuvenis, who, acting as praesens divus, would 
give him leave to retain the use of the lands 
(v. 45). In this way he could (and ultimately 
did) pay down to his own master the price of 
his liberty (libertas ... longo post tempore 
venit). He will now carry on his old occu- 
pation, but as a freed man. 
The meaning of 


quid facerem? neque servitio me exire licebat 


is not that he was obliged to go to Rome in 
order to be manumitted, but that, if he did 
not go (on the errand of appeal to Octavius) 
his manumission became an impossibility (as 
merely beggaring him). The sense of the 
imperf. 4ceba¢t is that it was turning out 
impossible (after all), and me is preferable to 
mihi, since the sense is ‘my quitting slavery 
was proving out of the question ’. 

I believe that if the whole passage is now 
read in the light of this explanation no 
difficulty whatever will be felt. 


Vergil Eclogue i. 67-69: 
en umquam patrios longo post tempore fines, 
pauperis et tuguri congestum caespite culmen, 
post aliquot mea regna videns mirabor aristas? 


Sad trouble has been made of the inter- 
pretation of these lines through an initial 
misunderstanding. Commentators always 
imagine Meliboeus to be saying, ‘Shall I 
ever see my home again and wonder at its 
neglected condition (under its new owners)?’ 
They are then met by an extremely broken 


or involved construction, with which no one is 
satisfied. But in reality the word (or sugges- 
tion) ‘again cannot be read into the sentence, 
The poet does not say vevisens, but videns. 

Meliboeus has complained that the small 
occupiers are to be scattered to the ends of 
the earth, and he has no notion of returning. 
What he says is, ‘We are to be exiled to 
Africa or Scythia or Britain, and in those 
desolate parts shad/ J ever, a long time hence, 
behold a country of my own (for a home), and 
the completion of some poor cottage built of 
sods, (and), later on, some few ears of corn, 
my (little) realm, and make much of them?’ 
He will make his settlement in those distant 
wilds, construct as best he can a turf hut, 
and at last manage to grow a few ears of 
corn, to his own admiring wonder. He will, 
in short, do precisely what pioneer colonists. 
always do. With this rendering there is a 
distinct and obvious significance in the words. 
pauperis, congestum caespite, mea regna, and 
mirabor, while videns bears its proper sense. 

The only doubt which might conceivably 
arise is as to patrios. Perhaps it is this word 
which has led readers into error. It is 
natural to think of patrios fines as the land 
in which one was born. In 4en. i. 380, 
however, Aeneas, who was born at Troy, says. 
Italiam quaero patriam. This might indeed 
be taken (see Conington) as ‘Italy, whence 
my ancestors came,’ and would therefore not 
be conclusive for a sense ‘I seek Italy as 
my country.’ But in Aen. xi. 24, egregias 
animas, quae sanguine wodis | hanc patriam 
peperere suo, the meaning is indubitably ‘have 
won this to be our country (permanently) ’. 

mea regna is thus in apposition to adguot 
aristas and is correctly placed. 

It is in keeping with this easy interpreta- 
tion that Vergil should use congestum culmen 
tuguri rather than the simple word ‘hut’. 
Considering the careful diction of the poet, 
little justice is sometimes done to that feature: 
of his style in the Eclogues. ‘Shall I behold, 
built up of sods, the top of a cottage?’= 
‘shall I behold my cottage of sods built and 
roofed (¢.e. at last finished and habitable) ?’ 

Three stages are represented: (1) the 
settling down in a new country to become 
his home, (2) the finishing of a hut, (3) the 
first scanty cultivation. T. G. TUCKER. 
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NOTES ON JUVENAL. 


Juvenal, x. 97. 
‘ Sed quae praeclara et prospera tanti 
Ut rebus laetis par sit mensura malorum ?’ 

Madvig, Ofusc. ii. 187, deals with this. 
He does not give what, to my mind, is the 
true explanation, namely, that ‘ut’ here is 
not consecutive, but explanatory. ‘Is worth 
paying this price, to wit that. . .’ 

Of twenty-one instances of the construc- 
tion, chiefly gathered from Madvig, in two 
the subjunctive is final, in three or perhaps 
four it is consecutive, and in all the remainder 
explanatory. 


Juvenal, x. 195. 
rugas, 
Quales, umbriferos ubi pandit Tabraca saltus, 
In vetula scalpit jam mater simia bucca.’ 


Why ‘zam mater’? 

I am indebted to Mr. Dudley LeSouef, the 
director of the Melbourne Zoological Gardens, 
for the subjoined letter. 


Melbourne, 10th June, 1908. 
The point in view regarding the anthropoid apes 
probably is that the female does not bear young until 
very late in life; that has been proved by specimens 
in captivity. I think the Chimpanzee was the one 
tried. The same may be true of the Barbary Apes, 
which are the animals evidently referred to on the 

coast of Africa opposite Sardinia. 
D. LESOUEF, 
Director. 


Juvenal, xi. 71. 


‘et servatae 
Parte anni quales fuerant in vitibus uvae :’ 


I cannot help thinking ‘parte anni’ 
corrupt. 

If it is correct, Duff is probably right in 
suggesting that ‘pars’ stands for ‘dimidia 
pars,’ and saying that April roth (see line 
193) would be about six months after the 
vintage. But the simple ablative ‘parte’ 
without an adjective of any kind, to express 
duration, would, I think, be hard to parallel. 
And the MSS. of Juvenal, judging from the 
scant apparatus criticus I have at my dis- 
posal, seem to be consistent in giving ‘ parte’ 
and not ‘partem.’ 

I feel fairly certain that what Juvenal 
wrote was ‘arte Anni.’ Annius is referred 
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to by Martial (vii. 48) in a.D. 92 as a great 
dinner giver, or perhaps a caterer. His 
recipe (ars) may well have lasted for over 
thirty years, z.e. to the date of this satire, 
but when forgotten the expression would 
certainly puzzle a copyist. Suppose John 


‘ Lyly in 1600 had referred to ‘wines im- 


proved by Yeares’ recipe,’ wouldn’t this, 
when Mr. Yeares was forgotten, have run 
great risk of being corrupted or emended 
into ‘ years’ receipt’ and explained as mean- 
ing ‘additional years’? 

Hagen, Gradus ad Criticen, p. 52, quotes 
one example of ‘p’ added before ‘a’: ‘ pario- 
letus’ for ‘ariolatus.’ In cursive script the 
letters are not unlike. 


ERNEST I. ROBSON. 


Trinity College, 
University of Melbourne. 


PROPERTIUS IV. 1. 27. 


lacus aestivis intepet umber aquis. 


THE position of the Lacus Umber has been 
much discussed. The suggestion that it can 
refer to the picturesque source of the Cli- 
tumnus is absurd to any one familiar with 
the spot. It is suggested by Signor Giulio 
Urbini (La patria di Properzio) that the lake 
may have been in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Bastia in the valley below Assisi, 
the inhabitants of that village being termed 
tsolani as far back as 1053 A.D. It may be of 
interest to record the fact that M. Paul. 
Sabstier assured me at Assisi in the spring 
of 1906 that such a lake did exist in the 
middle ages, and that references to this lake 
are to be found in the archives of Assisi. It 
must have been a swampy lake like those in 
the neighbourhood of Chiusi and Monte- 
pulciano, and have lain between Bevagna 
(Mevania, cp. P. 4. 1. 123) and Assisi. I had 
hoped that I should be able to visit Assisi and 
consult the documents in question. I have 
been unable to do so, and see little prospect 
of so doing in the near future. I therefore 
put this on record in case it may be of service 
to any students of Propertius visiting Assisi. 


H. E. Butter. 
New College, Oxford. : 
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Aicytdov" Extra éxi OnBas. The Seven against 
Thebes of Aeschylus. With Introduction, 
Critical Notes, Commentary, Translation, 
and a recension of the Medicean Scholia, 
by T. G. Tucker, Litt.D.(Camb.), etc. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1908. 
8vo. rvol. Pp. lxi+255. 


PROFESSOR TUCKER’s book, as need hardly be 
said, is vigorous, interesting and instructive. 
One would be surprised, if an editor of 
Aeschylus were not proof against such sur- 
prise, to see what important observations, 
not merely on points of detail but on matters 
of general bearing, remain to be made upon 
a document so often searched as the Seven 
against Thebes. It had not been remarked, 
or if anywhere it had, the remark had pro- 
duced no effect upon commentary, that at 
the date when this play was exhibited there 
must have been a special significance for 
Athenians in the stress laid throughout upon 
the protection afforded by a city wall. It 
seems certain, when pointed out, that the 
contemporary audience would connect this 
train of exhortation with the urgent and dis- 
puted policy of fortifying Athens (Introduction, 
p. xliii), and we may well suppose that such 
was the intention of the dramatist. Such a 
purpose, as the editor says, both illustrates 
and receives illustration from the familiar 
praise bestowed by Aristophanes upon 
Aeschylus as a public counsellor, and the 
special reference made in the Frogs to this 
particular drama. Even more certain and, 
though of less moment, not insignificant, is 
the remark (p. 4) that the play does not prove 
the prevalent description of the Chorus as 
all of them young women, ‘maidens,’ and 
does contain at least one choric passage 
(v. 673) naturally demanding a speaker aged 
or of mature years: the Chorus, it seems, 
are of various ages and represent the women 
of Thebes in general. 

It is not to be expected, and the state of 
the evidencedoes not permit, that the opinions 
of the editor, upon a text so difficult as that 
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REVIEWS 


TUCKER’S SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. 


of Aeschylus, should always or commonly 
carry such prompt conviction as in the two 
examples above quoted. They are almost 
always worth careful consideration. If there 
is any general criticism to be made upon 
his manner of statement, it is that he is apt 
to put as matter of fact what is rather a 
current assumption. To give many details 
is here impossible. One discussion must 
serve for a hundred. We will take a 
specimen-problem, which represents the 
average of Aeschylean questions at least in 
this, that the better we understand it, the 
more cautious we shall decide. 

The defenders of the city, appealing to 
their gods, are described emphatically as 
uttering their prayers in ‘the speech of 
Hellas’ (v. 72); and in another place they 
pray the gods not to abandon them to ‘a 
host of alien language’ (érepddwvos, v. 155). 
Prima facie, these expressions would naturally 
be interpreted as correlative, and tend to 
show that, in the tradition which Aeschylus 
follows, the ‘Achaean’ invaders were not 
recognised as ‘Hellenes’. Indeed, if the 
texts can be trusted, the connexion and the 
inference can scarcely be avoided. And of 
course they lend one another a certain 
amount of support. So much for one side 
of the question; now for the other. The 
second passage is strophic; and, according 
to the MS., the verse érepopivy orpato 
answers to the verse peAdpevor dpytare, 
that is to say, a long syllable ¢vzsemos (-dw-) 
corresponds to a trochee (-voi 8’ dp-). The 
present editor, with the majority of metrists, 
assumes that this is impossible, and reads 
conjecturally 

Sopirovov pa 

Erepodpons 
giving .a strophic correspondence which, 
though not exact, is less remarkable. He 
has no difficulty in showing that both the 
confusion of ppov- with ¢wv- and the omission 
of 58’ are possible mistakes in our MS., though 
of course the probability of a concurrence of 
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both is less, very far less, than that of either 
alone. He thinks that a reference to alien 
speech would not be ‘sufficiently effective ’, 
and that the ‘alien mind’ is more so,— 
which it may be. Having thus got rid of 
érepogwvos, he explains the “EAAddos POdyyos 
of v. 72 in another way (p. xvi and note 
ad /oc.), of which for the present we will say 
only that it is conceivably right. 

To all this, as an admissible opinion, there 
is nothing to object, and the possibility of 
the reading érepddpov is a relevant sugges- 
tion. But manifestly the whole argument 
depends upon the validity of the metrical 
law by which érepodviv is to be excluded. 
Without this it would be baseless. Now 
the law has been repeatedly challenged: it 
is not self-evident, and the inclinations of 
moderns one way or the other are of no 
moment. What was the Greek practice is a 
pure question of fact, to be decided, if at 
all, only by induction from such evidence as 
we have. There is in our MSS. much 
evidence, good or bad, for the position that 
strophic correspondence, in some poets at 
all events and in Aeschylus for one, did not 
exclude the equivalence of the long ¢risemos 
to the trochee, both being equal to three 
morae ~~~. There is more evidence for 
this than (exempii gratia) for the contention, 
quite maintainable and maintained by the 
editor in an appendix (p. 208), that zoraiviov 
in Aeschylus could be scanned as ~ — -. 
The evidence may be insufficient, and is 
questionable ; but it exists, and no statement, 
however confident, will get rid of it. Nor 
again is it certain that, if érepodovy is wrong, 
it should be so corrected as to change the 
sense; Dr. Headlam proposed érepoOpdy, 
with the same meaning, and Prof. Tucker 
admits the conjecture to his critical note. 
In these circumstances, is it desirable, as a 
presentation of the problem, that, in the 
note to vw 155, the question of strophic 
correspondence should be dismissed with 
the words ‘ érepopwv cannot be brought into 
the metre’, and without reference to doubts 
on this point or to any place where they are 
discussed? Or again, that in the note to 
v. 72, and in another to the same effect in 
the Introduction (p. xvi), there should be 
no reference to v. 155 and the possible 
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bearing of érepopivy otpar@ (or whatever 
should be read for it) on the interpretation 
of “EAAddos I am not controvert- 
ing the editor’s opinions on either passage : 
they are tenable; but it seems that here, 
and not seldom elsewhere, the reader, unless 
he be a specialist in the subject, can hardly 
see how the question stands. Prof. Tucker 
would probably say that notes, and even in- 
troductions, must have limits, and that one 
cannot discuss everything; and a brother- 
editor must feelingly confess the plea. Still 
I do think, that in this respect, in the due 
presentation of problems, his practice is 
open to criticism. 

His general estimate of our MS. or MSS. 
would be supported by the average of current 
opinion, though I myself take a more favour- 
able view. He offers a considerable number 
of emendations, which differ widely, at the 
first view, in probability. There is a happy 
example in vv. 87 ff., 

Geai 7’ dpopevov Kaxdv 

Bog 

6 Aevxaoris Aads 
which he reduces to simple rhythm and 
sense by transposing and punctuating thus, 

id Geoi 7’ dpopevov Kaxdy 

Bog trep 

6 


and taking fog in the sense of Ponéeig. 
Whether certain or not, this suggestion may 
well dispense us from attempts to construe 
the difficult metre and language of the MS. 
On the other hand, at v. 692, whether the 
MS. be right or not in giving as a complete 
sentence 


viv OTe Tapertakey, 
we shall not be safe in reading 

viv, OTe Tap’, 
Surely, to say nothing of other doubts, the 
elision of is here uncouth, 
too much so to be introduced by conjecture. 
For the most part, the editor’s readings are 
at all events possible, though there is one 
rather startling at vv. 810 ff.: 

TOTEpOV Xaipw 

TroAEws dowel cwrnpia, 

Tovs moyepods K.7.A, 
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So the editor would read, and actually prints 
the text, assuming that Aeschylus meant 
cwtnpia (or gwrnpin) to scan as two spondees 
upon the analogy of zpo@vpin, depyin, etc. 
in Homer and Ionic generally, and as 
Sophocles (Av/. 130) scans in anapaests 
treporAiaus (~~———). But there isa differ- 
ence for this purpose between an epic word 
like treporAin, which, if borrowed at all, 
might naturally bring its native quantity, and 
so familiar a word as owrnpia, heard every 
day with the Attic quantity. And what of 
the hiatus cwrypia | . .? It is true that 
some of the later MSS. give cwrypig, but 
presumably by inexpert conjecture, regardless 
of metre. Even as excused by Prof. Tucker, 
it seems to exceed the limits of speculation. 
Whether roAcws dowei the traditional 
reading as given by the Medicean, is any 
better, or defensible at all, is another ques- 
tion; but this we cannot judge, without 
taking into consideration the fact that the 
context (vv. 807-816) exhibits oddities in 
every other line. Even here however, the 
editor’s proposal, though audacious, may be 
permissible ut in re difficillima. 

The defence of MS. tradition is less in his 
line, but in one place at least, he defends it 
with courage. 

269 eyo & én’ avdpas oiv EBddpw 
avTnpetas €xOpoiar Tov peyav Tporov 
eis Ertutexeis podwr, 


Giadly would I believe, for the credit of 
the MS., that ‘there is no objection to 
regarding as an adverb (as in émi 6€)’, 
meaning also, in aduition. In grammar it 
can be so construed, but not according to 
the natural habits of thought. In zpd pev 
apnpores aitap éx’ and in other 
examples cited by the editor, we see the 
conditions in which such a use is practicable. 
But if Aeschylus wrote & dvdpas..., 
meaning not éz’ dvépas but something quite 
different, to be discovered by retrospect from 
the end of the period,—well! One would 
rather suppose a mere oversight, a sentence 
mishandled and actually unconstruable. 
Nor is this impossible, as the texts of 
modern poets will prove, though in dis- 
cussing the classics such a supposition is 
commonly, and perhaps prudently, ruled out. 
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Much more plausible, and perhaps right in 
the main, is the editor’s device for pre- 
serving, as they are given, the puzzling 27. 
260 ff. We cannot present it fairly within 
the limits of quotation, and must refer the 
reader to the book. 

In the arrangement of the text, the most 
important and interesting proposal will be 
found at vv. 664 ff., where Eteocles has just 
announced his resolve to meet his brother 
in person. Here, out of two speeches given 
by tradition to the Coryphaeus and Eteocles 
respectively, the editor makes one speech, 
which he assigns to the Scout. So far as we 
see, this is possible, —a thing in itself surprising 
and worth notice ; and the editor’s arguments 
for it should be weighed, when time has 
made them familiar. An off-hand judgment 
would be inconsiderate. 

One place, where the editor’s view appears 
to me inadmissible, I would mention, not for 
its importance, but for a piece of evidence 
not adduced in my own note... 


toatr’ edogev Kadpeiwv 


So says, or rather should say, the Herald at 
v. 1016, meaning ‘ Thus have the authorities 
pronounced upon these two (brothers).’ The 
accusative (MS. rede), ‘about the two’, 
is construed xara oiveorv, because éogev 
means of év or the like. 
This, as I think, is put beyond doubt by 
the fact that Sophocles in the Antigone 
(v. 211) states the same matter, the decree 
respecting the treatment of these two corpses, 
in language closely similar : 


gol Tur’ aperker, Mevouxéws Kpéov, 


Jebb, though he reads with Dindorf «ds tov 
evpevn, allows that the conjecture is not 
certain, and that the construction of the 
accusatives kata is possible. A com- 
parison with Aeschylus forbids any change 
in either text, for, considering the identity of 
subject, the grammatical resemblance cannot 
be accidental. It is due to reminiscence, 
and shows that Sophocles at any rate read 
in Aeschylus the accusative dual, rwéde, Prof. 
Tucker retains tde, with the novel trans- 
lation, ‘touching him (Polynices)’, which he 
would explain by the dativus incommodi. 
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But admitting (as I should) that, by suitable 
pronunciation, r@de might be disjoined from 
tée, we only increase the difficulty of 
understanding éofev rode in any but the 
proper sense. Gesture might perhaps help, 
but why should the poet put his meaning in 
such jeopardy? And is such a dativus 
incommodi in itself possible? However, for 
my own part, I find the Sophoclean parallel 
decisive. 

But enough of kittle points, which happily 
are not the whole nor the chief part of a 
commentary, even on the difficult Aeschylus. 
There are clear passages; and even in the 
disputable there is much not disputable, but 
upon which nevertheless the modern reader 
may be helped by a sympathetic and ex- 
perienced commentator. It is here, rather 
than in debate, that Prof. Tucker comes to 
his strength. However familiar we may be 
with the play, we shall find on almost any 
page that we see more and better with the 
aid of Professor Tucker. This I would say 
the more warmly and emphatically because, 
from the nature of the case, exemplitication 
is impracticable. We must follow the notes 
through at least a whole scene; and even 
then it is impossible to sift out exactly the 
contentious matter from the residuary bulk 
which we here desire to praise. 

To the commentary, as a whole, and in 
this sense, may be given unqualified praise. 
The Introduction is less satisfactory, especially 
that part which deals with the frame and 
conduct of the story. Here the most obvious 
and pressing question is, how we should 
explain, and how estimate, that scene, far 
the longest and most conspicuous, in which 
Eteocles learns the names of the seven 
champions who are to lead the attack upon 
the several gates, and assigns an opponent to 
each. The reporting scout, after describing 
the first enemy, his post, arms, and behaviour, 
pauses for a similar reply; and the alter- 
nation is deliberately repeated from the first 
right down to the seventh. Manifestly this 
proceeding is not likely, natural, or suitable 
to the persons and circumstances. It is made 
possible indeed and conceivable, by the state- 
ment that the enemy are waiting for a favour- 
able omen; but it is improbable nevertheless. 
The remark is as old, or nearly as old, as the 
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play, and, as mere fact, is unanswerably true. 
The only question open is, whether this 
improbability is needless, motiveless, careless, 
or whether it has some purpose and, so far, 
a dramatic excuse. 

The editor is content to repeat and expand 
the remarks on this subject which used to pass 
in the not remote days, when expositors of 
Aeschylus had little attention to spare from 
the difficulties of his language, and scarcely 
held themselves bound or concerned to con- 
sider him as a dramatist. They have alleged 
motives or palliatives which, to be frank, 
are irrelevant. No purpose is relevant, as 
excuse for an improbability, which could 
have been attained without the improbability. 
It is nothing to our question, for example, that 
the audience of Aeschylus might be pleased 
by his descriptions of armour. Any amount 
of such description might have been intro- 
duced, and more effectively disposed, in a 
scene not forced into this improbable form. 
It is nothing to the question, that the retorts 
of Eteocles exhibit the defiant gaiety of his 
spirits. This might have been exhibited 


equally well, if the report of the Scout had 


been made in a natural way. If nothing 
more pertinent can be alleged, we should 
admit without reserve, what is of course 
possible, that the improbable form of the 
scene has no reason, but is due merely to 
the indifference and inexperience of a primi- 
tive dramatist. 

But the fact is otherwise, and, notwith- 
standing the tradition of modern commentary, 
plainly otherwise. The form of the scene, 
though improbable, has the most imperative 
reason which any improbability in a drama 
can have: it is a necessary condition of the 
story as conceived by the author. 

The Seven against Thebes is a story of 
fatality. According to Aeschylus, the brothers 
are doomed to meet by a curse, and their 
coming together is the work of fate, tending or 
seeming to tend to the fulfilment of the doom 
pronounced. Now this fatality, or appearance 
of it, depends wholly on the fact that, as 
things turn out, the frantic and desperate 
desire of Polynices for the meeting is not 
brought to the knowledge of Eteocles, until 
he has committed himself, as completely as 
a man could, to encounter in person the 
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selected assailant of the seventh gate. He 
might, no doubt, even then have abstained : 
the doctrine and drama of Aeschylus is not 
strictly or merely fatalistic. But circum- 
stance, the course of things, brings him to 
a situation in which it is hard to abstain, and 
easy for him to think, as he does think and 
say, that in indulging his passion he is but 
submitting to inevitable destiny. But if, 
knowing that Polynices was seeking him 
and would be found at a certain post, he 
had chosen that post for himself, where 
would have been the fatality, or any appear- 
ance of it? For this plain and sufficient 
reason, the Scout is made, in ignorance of 
Eteocles’ position as a selected champion on 
the Theban side, to name the enemy’s cham- 
pions singly and seriatim. It is conceivable 
that he should do this, and, since we perceive 
that so, and so only, we are brought to the 
effective situation, we accept the proceeding 
without displeasure. That it is not /¢he/y is 
even, for this purpose, a certain advantage ; for 
it is just unlikely facts which, if they do occur 
and lead to a grave consequence, are thought 
most to exhibit fatality. The remark is 
common. A man goes daily to town bya 
certain train. One morning, in putting on his 
boots he breaks both laces, misses his train 
by a few seconds, takes the next, and is killed 
in an accident. The fatality here, according 
to those who make such observations, would 
lie just in the fact that not twice perhaps in 
a life-time would both laces break on the 
same morning. The ancient story adopted 
by Aeschylus in this play was devised by and 
for observers of this sort; and unless he 
had followed it in the (unlikely) arrangement 
of the Scout’s report, he would simply have 
destroyed the point. 

The case falls under the remark of Aristotle 
(Poetics 24 § 10) upon improbabilities without 
which the plot would not work. In strict- 
ness, as he says, this defence is open to the 
retort, that such a plot should not have been 
invented or chosen. But, as he immediately 
adds, if the thing has been done with good 
effect, we should make the best of it,—which, 
happily for story-tellers and dramatists, man- 
kind are most ready to do. The Seven 
against Thebes, we may well suppose, was 
actually in Aristotle’s mind ; for he has just 
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before made the remark that, as to admissible 
improbabilities, there is a difference between 
narrative and drama: the death of Hector, 
as told by Homer, could not be acted without 
absurdity (2. § 8). Now the scene of the 
champions is marked, perhaps more deeply 
than any part of the play, by allusions to the 
epic source ; and from this source doubtless 
comes the form of it, the report seriatim. 
But in narrative it would be easy, by the 
use of oratio obligua, by compression, digres- 
sion, and other devices, to cloak the impro- 
bability and to escape the formal see-saw 
which the dramatist, having once adopted the 
conception, cannot escape. In this sense, 
and in this only, it is relevant to note that 
the scene is epic. Considering the celebrity 
of the play, and that in the Phgenissae, 
whether by the intention of Euripides or 
(as Prof. Tucker would persuade us) without 
his intention, the objection to this scene is 
suggested, we are warranted in supposing 
that, before Aristotle, it had been thoroughly 
discussed, and may guess that-it was among 
the topics of those critics to whom, in the 
place cited, he plainly alludes. 

Quite different in nature is the improba- 
bility of the assumption (if it is assumed 
by Aeschylus) that the Scout has seen 
the Argive champions posted already, each 
of them at his appointed gate, and there- 
fore must have gone the round of 
the walls. This, not being presented in 
action, would trouble an audience little or 
not at all, as Professor Tucker properly 
remarks. As to the fact itself, all seem 
to have assumed it, myself for one. But 
on looking again I am not so, sure. The 
expressions of the Scout, in reference to 
the champions, may, I think, all mean no 
more than that the gates are allotted, not 
that the champions are at their posts. And 
since all, to reach their posts, must pre- 
sumably cross the Ismenus, we should 
perhaps rather suppose that all seven, and 
not only Tydeus, are waiting for an omen 
at the passage (vv. 362 ff.), in which case the 
difficulty falls. The mere allotment of the 
gates might be easily learnt before, as the spy 
discovers other facts in his first excursion. 
However, the point is in any case of no 
dramatic importance. 
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The editor gives a sketch-plan of the 
‘Thebes’ (p. xlii) which Aeschylus may have 
figured. If this be right, we should have 
to suppose, that in the report of the Scout 
the order of naming the gates is irregular 
and haphazard. That is possible, but the 
more natural impression (to my feeling) is 
that the order is supposed to be that of 
place. The only thing fairly certain is that 
it follows, like the whole play and this scene 
in particular, the data of the epic, and that 
for the original Athenian audience this 
would be enough. Whether it answers to the 
actual topography of Thebes in the time of 
Aeschylus, or at any time, we can hardly 
expect to determine, nor, if we could, would 
it be very material to the play as a work 
of art. 

The early history of Thebes, as conceived 
by the Greeks, is discussed in the Intro- 
duction with some fulness, Prof. Tucker 
inclines, and he may be right, to accept 
as historical the alleged settlement of the 
Phoenicians. If, as he assumes (p. xiv), 
this allegation is derived from an ancient 
local tradition at Thebes itself, he is certainly 
right in thinking that such a tradition ought 
not lightly to be set aside. But the source, 
the fact that there was such a local tradition, 
is less clear than might be wished. The 
extant notices all belong apparently to times 
later than the beginning of historical specu- 
lation, and therefore may possibly be founded 
only on such fanciful conjecture as sometimes 
misleads Herodotus. The Zhebaid indeed, 
the ancient epic, would be free from such 
influence. But did the Zhebaid make Cadmus 
a Phoenician, or otherwise notice the Phoe- 
nician origin of the Cadmeans? We might 
perhaps infer that it did, if the play of 
Aeschylus did; for this is founded upon the 
epic and doubtless follows it mainly. But 
the play does not affirm the Phoenician 
connexion, at all events not explicitly. 
Prof. Tucker indeed discovers allusion to 
it (v. 72), but it is’ uncertain, obscure, 
and in any case may be foreign to the 
epic. From such a work as the Phoentssae, 
which breaks with tradition at all points, 
we can of course infer nothing for this 
purpose. The editor, let us repeat, may 


be right on the matter of history; but we 
should be warned that it has little connexion, 
perhaps none at all, with the Seven against 
Thebes. This could hardly be suspected, 
without previous knowledge, by a reader of 
the present Introduction. 

The allusion above mentioned is found by 
the editor in the description of the Cadmeans 
as using ‘the speech of Hellas’ (v. 72). 
He takes this to signify that, though partly 
Phoenician by origin, they are now as 
Hellenic as any. And doubtless Aeschylus, 
without mentioning the Phoenician con- 
nexion, might nevertheless allude to it, if it 
were accepted and notorious. Whether this 
be an allusion seems hard to decide. I had 
supposed rather that ‘speech of Hellas’ is 
here used in an ancient and narrow sense, 
contrasting the Cadmeans with their enemies 
from the Peloponnesus (cf.. v. 155). Prof. 
Tucker doubts whether this would be intellig- 
ible ; and I agree that it would not, and could 
hardly have occurred to Aeschylus, unless 
such a distinction was made, and such terms 
were used, in the epic authority or authorities 
which Aeschylus follows and assumes to be 
known. We are in no position to prove this, 
but neither, so far as I see, can it be dis- 
proved or shown to be improbable. 

As to the wars between Thebes and Argos, 
these are of course epic, and they may well, as 
the editor supposes, be founded upon reality. 
And in view of the fact that the epics must, 
it would seem, have recognized the city as 
‘Thebes’, and probably recognized its people 
as ‘ Thebans’, I am ready to accept, as at least 
part of the truth, the interesting suggestion 
of the editor that the suppression of these 
names in the play is due to the disagreeable 
sound of them in Athenian ears during the 
period immediately following the Persian 
wars. Aeschylus, he thinks, felt that the 
sympathy of his countrymen might be better 
bespoken for ‘Cadmeans’. To test the sug- 
gestion, we should like to see some more of 
the numerous contemporary plays which must 
have demanded a like delicacy. And here, 
as everywhere, we want to consult with our 
own eyes the rest of the trilogy and the lost 


epics. 
A. W. VERRALL. 
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The Religious Teachers of Greece, being 
Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion 
delivered at Aberdeen. By JAMEs ADAM, 
Litt.D., edited with a Memoir by his 
wife, ADELA Marion ApaM. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1908. 8vo. xix+lv+ 467. 
A Photograph of James Adam. tos. 6d. 


THE object of this set of Gifford Lectures, 
delivered at the University of Aberdeen, is 
not ‘to criticise any existing system of philo- 
sophy, or to construct a new one in its place,’ 
but ‘to reproduce, as far as may be without 
prejudice or passion, the kind of answers 
which the religious teachers of ancient Greece 
—that is to say the poets and philosophers 
—were able to supply to those spiritual 
problems which are not of to-day, or yester- 
day, but for all time.’ The three main 
problems or questions are as to the divine 
nature, man’s duty to the gods, and the 
future life. In Homer, the two conspicuous 
features of the divine nature are polytheism 
and anthropomorphism ; the duty of man to 
God is to ‘acknowledge his dependence on 
the divine authority in every circumstance of 
his life,’ and to express it by sacrifice and 
prayer; while, as to the future life, we may 
almost say ‘ that we do wrong to speak of a 
future Ze in Homer: it is only a little more 
life than that of our image in a glass.’ The 
answers which we extract from Homer to 
these three questions were practically not 
developed by poetry in the period from 
Hesiod to Bacchylides: indeed down to the 
fourth century B.c. ‘the orthodox Greek con- 
ception of the under world was still in the 
main derived from Homer’ ; and the Platonic 
Euthyphro ‘ is represented by Plato as the 
incarnation of Homeric orthodoxy’ in the 
matter of man’s duty to the gods. Then in 
the sixth century B.c. the Orphic doctrine of 
the celestial origin and nature of the soul 
introduced ‘a new and more spiritual concep- 
tion both of God and man,’ opposed in all 
fundamental respects to the Homeric view, 
and providing a basis for the belief in immor- 
tality. It is on the Orphic conception of 
man’s relationship with God that ‘ by far the 
most remarkable and distinctive portion of 
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Pindar’s religious doctrine’ rests—his con- 
ception of immortality, a conception altogether 
different from that of earlier Greek poets. 
Aeschylus, too, like Pindar and the Orphics, 
recognises a judgment and penalties here- 
after. Sophocles, onthe other hand, ‘ keeps 
his drama pure from Orphic and Pythagorean 
elements’: the religious teaching of the 
Sophoclean drama is summed up in the 
words of the Phzloctetes: ‘ Remember that ye 
show piety to the gods; piety dies not with 
men: whether they live or die, it endures 
for ever.’ 

The disseinination of Orphic religious 
ideas, nearly all of which were irreconcilable 
with the religion of Homer, prepared the 
way for the philosophers’ revolt against the 
authority of Homer. The beginning of this 
revolt is sketched in Lecture IX. from Thales 
to Xenophanes: the unity of God was 
affirmed, in opposition to the Homeric poly- 
theism; and it was taught that God is 
uncreated, and that He is a God of truthful- 
ness and morality. A most interesting 
lecture on Heraclitus sets forth, with the 
lucidity and sobriety which characterises the 
book from beginning to end, the position 
that in Heraclitus the Logos, ‘The Word,’ is 
God. The Heraclitean concept of Logos 
was elaborated by the Stoics; from them it 
passed to Philo; and ‘the link between 
Greek philosophy and Christian thought was 
once for all established by the author of the 
Fourth Gospel when he proclaimed that the 
Logos had become incarnate in Jesus Christ.’ 

For the student of theological ideas Par- 
menides and the Eleatics are of little or no 
importance: ‘the concept of God disappears 
for them in that of Being.’ As for Empe- 
docles, nowhere does: he maintain that God 
is one: ‘and a belief in divine unity cannot 
well be reconciled with the pluralism of his 
physics.’ By Anaxagoras the Heraclitean 
unity was resolved ‘into a duality in which 
Mind and Matter stand over against one 
another as two distinct and mutually exclusive 
principles.’ Whether he expressly identified 
his Vous with God or not, ‘ we are fully justi- 
fied in maintaining that Anaxagoras is the 
founder of theism in the western world.’ 
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Amongst the Sophists we meet with an ag- 
nosticism which is sometimes virtual atheism ; 
and ‘an individualism so extreme as to strike 
at the foundations of society.’ The Sophists 
destroyed, ‘but did not, to any great extent 
rebuild.’ And it is ‘chiefly as the poetical 
interpreter of the age of the Sophists’ that 
Euripides is treated. His theological opinions 
reveal ‘the same spirit of open-mindedness 
and vacillation’ as do his reflections on 
immortality. Indeed, he was essentially 
iconoclastic and destructive: ‘on the posi- 
tive or reconstructive side, we find a multitude 
of suggestions, without, so far as I can see, 
any single dominating principle.’ 

With Socrates a new intellectual and 
spiritual era begins: the Christian fathers are 
to a certain extent right in speaking of the 
philosophy of Socrates and Plato as a pre- 
paration for the gospel: ‘the fundamental 
religious ideas of Platonism have much in 
common with those of Christianity.’ Ignor- 
ance was the Socratic equivalent of sin ; and 
‘Socrates’ conception of knowledge is the 
intellectual counterpart of the Christian con- 
ception of faith.’ What Socrates believed 
about the immortality of the soul is not easy 
to determine ; but he first deliberately em- 
ployed the argument from design ; and the 
Socratic formula of prayer, ‘in its perfect 
faith and self-suppression is more Christian 
than Greek.’ 

The lectures on Plato, which occupy one- 
third of the whole book, are devoted to 
explaining the general religious significance 
of Plato’s thought. Attention is called ‘to 
the real kinship of thought—illuminating, I 
think, as far as it goes—between Plato and 
St. Paul.’ The distinction which in the 
Timaeus Plato drew between the Creator and 
the World-soul prepared the way for the 
theology of Philo ; and in ‘the conception of 
the divine nature as a differentiated unity 
we may perceive, with Baur, a ‘certain re- 


semblance to the Christian doctrine of the’ 


Trinity.’ Indeed, ‘the Zimaeus did more 
than any other literary masterpiece to facili- 
tate and promote that fusion of Hellenism 
and Hebraism out of which so much Christian 
theology has sprung.’ Again, ‘the Platonic 
peAérn Oavdrov is also strikingly parallel to 
many exhortations in St. Paul.’ The ulti- 
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mate object of the medttatio mortis of the 
Phaedo and the intellectualis amor of the 
Symposium is ‘to reach those eternal and 
unseen realities to which the soul is itself 
akin’; and the scheme of education in the 
Republic is directed towards the same end. 
Plato’s conception of the ethical end is 
‘assimilation to God’—époiwors 
And the five preliminary studies, in his 
system of education form the érdvodos tov 
évrdés, or ascent into the realm of Being. 
Agreeing with Aristotle that Plato regarded 
his Ideas as transcendent, Adam could not 
believe that the Ideal Theory originated in 
‘an attempt to find a sure foundation for 
knowledge and knowledge only—we cannot 
but feel that there were other and hardly less 
powerful impulses at work.’ The Ideas con- 
stitute a world of transcendental models or 
archetypes of perfection, and ‘ Plato’s religion 
consists in the passionate uplifting of the 
mind towards this realm of perfection.’ But 
the Ideas are not only transcendent: they 
are also immanent ; and ‘for the student of 
religious, not of philosophical thought,’ the 
mode of their immanence is of no little 
interest. The philosophical difficulty of this 
transcendent immanence Plato hiniself stated 
in the Parmenides, ‘and never succeeded in 
refuting’; but he adhered, nevertheless, to 
the belief, and Christianity took it up: ‘the 
doctrine of Parousia as the presence of the 
Infinite in the finite underlies the deepest 
religious teaching of St. Paul’s Epistles, as 
well as the Gospel and Epistles of St. John.’ 
The Idea of Good, in Adam’s view, ‘ stands 
for Plato’s philosophical conception of God.’ 
Hence, the whole of Nature, so far as it really 
exists, is a revelation of God ; but evil really 
exists, and can never be eliminated altogether 
from this world. As for the next world, 
according to Adam, Plato would hold ‘that 
we do not lose, but rather regain, our perfect 
individuality by union with the all-embracing, 
all-sustaining mind or spirit in which even 
now we live and move and have our being.’ 
At this point the lectures stop. There is 
no concluding lecture to summarise the results. 
of this survey of Greek poetry and philo- 
sophy, or to indicate what, if any, conclusions 
may be drawn from the survey. The infer- 
ence is that the survey was not made for the 
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purpose of drawing, or even of suggesting, 
any such general conclusions. The purpose 
of the lectures is purely objective; it is, as 
stated on the first page of the book, ‘to re- 
produce, as far as may be without prejudice or 
passion,’ the teaching of the various religious 
teachers of Greece. The very title of the 
work—‘The Religious Teachers of Greece’ 
—abstains from promising or suggesting that 
the doctrines they taught will be found to 
have any underlying unity, or to be the 
stages in a process of evolution. And yet 
on the second page of the book we are invited 
‘to consider the development of religious 
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ideas in Greek philosophy and poetry from 
Homer down to Plato,’ and to consider them 
from the point of view ‘of the spiritual 
connexion between Greek philosophy and 
Christianity,’ of which the early Fathers of 
the Church were conscious. That spiritual 
connexion is indeed indicated in the lectures ; 
and we are grateful for it, and for the con- 
sideration given to the development of Greek 
religious ideas. We would gladly have had 
more. Had it been given, it would have 
been of the best, as is all that James Adam 


has given to the world. 
F. B. JEVons. 


A Grammar of Classical Latin for use in Schools and 
Colleges. By ARTHUR SLOMAN, M.A. Camb. 
Univ. Press, 1906. Pp. xvit+480. 6s. 


Mr. SLOMAN has long been known as a critic of the 
Revised Latin Primer and an assailant of the mono- 
poly which that grammar has so long enjoyed. He 
has now employed the leisure of a retired school- 
master to compile a rival work, in which it is easy to 
recognise both the accuracy of the scholar and the 
experience of the tried teacher. Its scope is strictly 
limited to classical Latin, in the syntax to the usage 
of the Ciceronian and Augustan ages and in the 
accidence to the authors commonly read in schools, 
The note of the book is the scrupulous accuracy with 
which every detail has been tested. The old Primer 
bristled with falsehoods and half truths, but Mr. 
Sloman’s statements may, on the whole, be accepted 
with confidence. If schoolboys find it, as we think 
they may, harder to learn from than the older books, 
it will at least leave them with far less to unlearn. 
To understand what an improvement Mr. Sloman 
has effected, it is only necessary to examine such 
sections as those on the forms of the Imperative 
(§ 480) and on the Prohibitions (§ 494). Mr. Sloman’s 
is, we believe, the first Latin Grammar to incorporate 
Zielinski’s rules for the Ciceronian clausulae. 

The grammar is divided into five parts, the acci- 
dence being so fully treated that it occupies as much 
space as the other four parts together. The appen- 
dices contain a number of useful, and some useless, 
lists, and the book concludes with an index of verbs. 
The syntax is arranged from the standpoint of the 
English learner. This is, of course, natural and 
perhaps necessary in a school book, but it leaves 
something to be desired from the historical point of 
view. It might have been as well to add, for ex- 
ample, a classification of the uses of the Latin 
subjunctive, in order to correct the impression of the 
schoolboy, who would then realise that many of the 
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subjunctives that he meets with in widely separated 
sections of his grammar are really identical. 

* Life,’ said the Professor at the Breakfast Table, 
‘is a great bundle of small things’; and the same is 
true of a Latin Grammar. Our criticisms must there- 
fore necessarily deal with minutiae. 

In the first place, there are not a few statements 
put in an unscientific form. ‘ Before the age of 
Augustus 0 was substituted for the vowel w... in 
such words as servos,’ etc. (§3). The @ of the in- 
finitive of the third conjugation is said to be ‘ inserted 
before -ve for the sake of euphony’ ($194). To 
explain coméuro recourse is had to ‘an archaic form 
[4i%ro] ’ (§ 233), which is at best an exploded hypo- 
thesis. In § 234 s¢/@tum is given as the oldest form 
of (¢)4atum, but there is little doubt that the roots are 
different. On p. 165 aferto and oferio are explained 
as compounds either of fario or of ‘an obsolete 
[arto]. What evidence is there for a verb ario? 
Surely the alternative to Zarzo is a hypothetical verio, 
from a root which appears clearly in Sansc. and in 
Lith. osco (p. 172) is not for for-sc-o but for forc- 
sco. Another doubtful statement is that ‘ as- becomes 
au- before ¢’ (§ 445). It is far more likely that we 
have in az- a different preposition. Another unsound 
statement is to be found in § 590: ‘ verbs with 
Perfect in -z sometimes insert a thematic z before -¢-, 
as pono, -ere, pos-ut, pos-t-tum.’ It would have been 
difficult to choose a more unfortunate example. On 
p. 13 the note informs us that the o of the gen. plural 
of the second declension was originally short. Mr. 
Sloman means no doubt that the termination was 
originally short, -om (-um); -drum was substituted 
for it on the analogy of the -drum of the first declen- 
sion. There is a more serious confusion in § 456. 
Speaking of the preposition zz in compounds, Mr. 
Sloman states that it is ‘ (rarely) negative,’ and the 
example given is zmsepultus. He seems to have 
confused the preposition and the negative prefix, and 
possibly he was thinking, when he wrote this, of the 
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rare and difficult case of the negative z#- with verbs, 
such as igmoscere. Lastly, one old-fashioned and 
unhistorical statement has been allowed to remain in 
the Syntax (§ 523), ‘causal cum always takes the 
subjunctive’; as one should say, a Liberal Prime 
Minister always chooses the majority in the House of 
Commons ! 

Occasionally a little further explanation is needed 
to make a statement quite clear. In §7 we read, 
‘Surds are so called because they are without vocal 
tone: Sonants have a slight vocal tone.’ Some- 
thing more is needed if a schoolboy is to understand 
this. §91 leaves the impression that p/us is a neuter 
adjective. In §126 a little more might have been 
said with advantage about the meaning of the super- 
lative, which is generally in Latin not a true degree 
of comparison unless the context suggests it. The 
form ghé given in $168 should have been labelled 
Indo-European. The note on p. 440 is strangely 
abrupt, and indeed unintelligible, as it stands. To 
illustrate the intransitive meaning of many verbs of 
the second conjugation, Mr. Sloman adds, ‘ Verb- 
Stems with the Suffix -2 usually had an intransitive 
sense, e.g. éudv-nqv, J was mad. Such forms often 
became true Passives.’ In the Syntax, the rule for 
Gerundive Attraction needs revision to make it per- 
fectly clear. 

Among omissions it may be useful to record the 
following. Unguam and nunguam are omitted from 
the list of adverbs of time in § 299. Under the 
genitive no mention is made of the idiom mor‘s est, 
or of the influence of Greek on such constructions as 
integer vitae. Our old friend flocc? facere appears in 
§ 381 without the very necessary warning that it is 
only used with a negative, and rarely at that. Sallust 
might have been added in § 394 as an authority for 
the idiom volentibus erat, etc. Cross references 
between §§ 384 and 398 would be useful. To § 403 
add that the ablative of comparison is commoner in 
a negative or quasi-negative sentence. To the mean- 
ings of fer in composition (§ 434) should be added 
the bad or negative force seen in ferdo, pereo, per- 
fidus, etc. Lastly, either on p. 416 or on p. 443 some- 
thing might have been said about the optative origin 
of some of the verb-forms. 

Mr. Sloman has been careful to mark the long 
vowels, even in cases of ‘hidden quantity’; but of 
the latter many are neglected, noticeably the vowel 
before -zs and -2j-. Some inconsistencies occur, 
such as rastrum beside rostrum, nostrum on p. 92, 
but dstrum on p. 95. There seems to be no 
authority for viginti or for asguam (though asgue is 
certain). There are several isolated misprints of 
quantity, but the following occur more than once :— 
fimilidrum and familidris on p. 543 senectus three 
times, Azberna, ferits and Titus twice each. The first 
syllable of ¢redectm is marked short (as in Lewis and 
Short), but it seems more reasonable to regard it as 
long. Objection may perhaps be taken to réligio, a 
purely metrical lengthening, and to /acrima, the first 
syllable of which is never long except in modern 
Elegiacs. There are two or three inconsistencies in 
spelling, and we may suggest that ‘suppress’ is ill 


chosen as an illustration of the pronunciation of the 
Latin 2, nor does the noun vir make a good rhyme 
with -ev in the gender rules. 

In the Accidence the form dé might well be dis- 
missed to limbo. In § 114 a note informs us that 
‘ loca was originally a Fem. Sing.’ Schmidt’s theory 
of the origin of the neut. plur. should be neither 
stated absolutely nor confined to a single instance. 
In § 118 zzhél is said to be sometimes used like 
mane, as an ablative. Livy indeed has mzhzl aliud 
quam prendere prohibito, but who would put this 
adverbial use on the same footing, as, for instance, 
multo mane mihi ltteras dedit? A note in § 197 
sadly needs correction: ‘The Present Participle of 
sum exists only in composition, e.g. praes-ens present, 
abs-ens absent, fot-ens powerful.’ Prae-sens and ab- 
sens should be so divided, and fotens has nothing to 
do with sum. 

In the Syntax we should have liked to see reform 
in the direction of eliminating or simplifying those 
technical terms which the schoolboy finds—not 
unnaturally—so vague and confusing. The words 
‘respect’ and ‘relation’ mean either too much or too 
little; yet here we have, besides the perhaps in- 
evitable Acc. of Respect, a Gen. of Respect, a Gen. 
of Relation, a Dat. of Relation, an Abl. of Respect, 
and even a Clause of Respect! Again, there is no 
hint of the paratactic origin of certain constructions ; 
Jac cogites is explained by the omission of w/, nor is 
any reason given why guamvis and /icet are used with 
the Subj. The treatment of Relative Clauses is far 
from clear. It is difficult to determine the meaning 
of the following rule :—‘ Some Relative-Clauses take 
the Indicative (except in Or. Obl. and Dependent 
Clauses).’ Another source of confusion is the treat- 
ment of dependent questions as relative clauses with 
the subjunctive. In § 350 the attraction of the 
relative to the predicate where the number is the 
same as that of the antecedent is called ‘rare.’ It 
would seem however to be pretty nearly regular in 
classical prose. In the treatment of the Conditional 
Sentences we might suggest that a clearer distinction 
should be drawn between the use of the Fut. (or Fut. 
Perf.) Indic. and that of the Pres. Subj. The former 
is described as ‘ subject to a condition which may or 
may not be realised,’ while the latter is said to repre- 
sent a ‘future contingency which may or may not be 
realised,’ and later on is called a ‘condition future 
and so possible.’ 

One or two minuter points remain to be noticed. 
The reference to Lindsay’s Historical Grammar on 
p. 67 might be made more definite. S.L. should be 
added to the list of abbreviations on p. xiii, and the 
significance of the asterisks on p. 82 should be 
explained ; guotzes (§ 290) means ‘as often as’; opus 
est scitu (§ 482) does not strike one as a ‘typical 
Ciceronian phrase,’ nor Q.ST.D.F. (p. 459) as an 
abbreviation ‘in common use.’ 

One last suggestion. The book is too bulky for 
beginners. We hope that Mr. Sloman will compile a 
shorter primer for use in the lower forms of schools. 


J. H.V. 
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Le nozze Aldobrandine, i paesaggi con scent 
dell’ Odissea e le altre pitture murale 
antiche conservate nella Biblioteca Vaticana 
e net Muset Pontificit, con introdustone del 


Dottor B. Nogara. Milan: Hoepli, 
1907. Large folio (0.54 x 0.38 m.): pp. xv 
(+i) 95 (+1) with 52 plates. 250 lire. 


TuHIs magnificent volume is the second of 
a series in course of publication which deals 
with the contents of the Vatican Museums. 
The first, by Kanzler, is a catalogue of the 
ivories of the Vatican Library, while the work 
now before us describes the collection of 
paintings of the classical period, among which 
the ‘ Nozze Aldobrandine,’ a painting repre- 
senting a wedding scene (found on the 
Esquiline in 1604-5, and placed in the Villa 
Aldobrandini on the Quirinal—whence its 
name) is the most famous, while the others 
include the series with scenes from the 
Odyssey found in the Via Graziosa (on the 
line of the modern Via Cavour) in 1848, the 
series of ‘heroines’ from Tor Marancia, and 
one or two others. Inasmuch as the first- 
named painting has been retouched, it was 
necessary to examine earlier representations 
of it in drawings and engravings, and this has 
been most carefully done, and all the im- 
portant ones reproduced. There are others 
at Windsor and at Eton, which may throw new 
light on points of detail. In regard to the 
age of the painting, Mau’s opinion, naturally 
of the highest value, that it belongs to the 
period of Augustus is followed, though the 
original from which it is derived is probably 
pre-Hellenistic. Dr. Nogara succeeds in re- 
moving from the series of ‘heroines’ the 
so-called Byblis, which he successfully deter- 
mines to have been found on the Via 
Nomentana and not at Tor Marancia after 
all. [The mistake was made by Biondi in the 
monumental publication of the results of the 
excavations at Tor Marancia (Monumenti 
Amaranziant) and has been repeated up till 
now.] To the descriptions of the excavation in 
which this painting was really found I may 
add that of Guattani in Memorie enciclopediche 
vii. 83—see Papers of the British School at 
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Rome, iii. g9n. The text is a very careful and 
conscientious piece of work, and forms a 
fitting introduction to the splendid series of 
plates, Of these no less than eighteen are 
double, and of these eight are in colours, 
namely the Nozze and the landscapes from 
the Odyssey: while for the benefit of those 
who are curious to study in detail the actual 
conditions of the painting, each of these 
coloured plates is preceded by a phototype. 
The other paintings are illustrated by simple 
phototypes. This, naturally, accounts for 
what may at first seem to be a somewhat 
high price. The publication of the treasures 
in the Vatican Library is proceeding, and it 
will not be long before the splendid Codex 
Barberinianus (Bard. Lat. 4424) of Giuliano 
da Sangallo appears in facsimile, with a 
commentary from the pen of Professor 
Hiilsen. 


Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, Basque, and other Caucasic 
Languages. By ALLISON EMERY DRAKE, 
Sc.M., M.D., Ph.D. Denver: The Her- 
rick Book and Stationery Company. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co., Ld., 1907. Pp. vi and 402. 
8vo. 

‘ SHOWING, adds the author on his voluminous 

title-page, ‘fundamental kinship of the Aryan 

tongues and of Basque with the Semitic 
tongues.’ On the same title-page he finds 
room for a text from Ecclesiastes, ‘Is there 

a thing whereof men may say,’ See, this is 

new?’ And indeed the Preacher was very 

likely thinking of the misguided persistency 
with which industrious writers compile keys 
to Etymology, starting from an utter disregard 
of phonetic laws. He also quotes Luke to. 

24, ‘ Many prophets and kings desired to see 

the things which ye see, and saw them not,’ 

but this seems too sanguine. At the head 
of every page Dr. Drake prints the twelve 

Rules of the Game, and it is seen at once 

that they exactly verify Voltaire’s description 

of etymology as a science ‘ow les voyelles ne 
font rien, et les consonnes fort peu de chose.’ 
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Of Basque phonetics I am not competent to 
speak, and I am willing to admit that e.g. 
the Basque odo/ (which strangely enough 
means ‘blood’) is the same word as the 
Heb. dam, or that Basque “o=Heb. num, 
because they both mean ‘sleep,’ and, we may 
add, if further confirmation were needed, 
because there is a ‘b’ in both; but when I find 
that Sk. gd, Lat. dos, and Engl. cow are 
derived from three different roots, viz., 
HNQ, BQR, and GH*H? respectively, I 
begin to lose confidence in my guide and I 
even get to doubt whether Engl. sfank is 
derived from Heb. sadpag, or gosh (in ‘By 
Gosh !’) from godesh, ‘holiness.’ It is easy 
to laugh at this book, if one were not more 
inclined to weep. It represents two years’ 
hard work, its price is 25s. net, and its value 
is precisely nothing. 
J. HV. 


SOME TRANSLATIONS. 


A CORDIAL welcome is due to James 
Rhoades’s verse translation of the Aenezd, of 
which a new edition is out (Longmans, 35. 6d. 
net). By common consent, this is an admir- 
able translation of Virgil, perhaps the best in 
existence; and it is written in blank verse, 
not in the modern hurry-scurry gabble-metres. 
A new prose translation has just appeared, 
by J. Jackson (Clarendon Press: 3s. 6d. net), 
of which it is possible to speak with sincere 
praise. 

Calverley’s Theocritus and his Eclogues 
are reprinted in a pocket volume and edited 
by Prof. Tyrrell (Bell, 2s. cloth; 3s. leather), 
and J. W. Mackail’s prose version of the select 
poems of the Anthology comes in a com- 
panion volume to the Greek (Longmans, 
2s. net cloth; 3s. leather). These need no 
bush. 

E. D. A. Morshead completes the transla- 
tion of Aeschylus in a new volume, one of 
the Golden Treasury (Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 
net). His Oresteian Trilogy is known and 
admired by all, and the new volume may 
dispense with any further introduction. A. 
S. Way translates the Prometheus and the 
Suppliants in another volume (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d. net). A charming volume of the 
Oxford translations is W. H. Fyfe’s Tacitus 


Dialogus, Agricola et Germania (Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 6d. net). This book will certainly 
find a ready sale for its intrinsic interest ; and 
the dialogue on oratory will be novel to 
most readers. There are maps and notes 
for English readers. The translation is ex- 
cellent. A new translation of Lucretius 
i-iii, in verse, is by Dr. Egan of King 
William’s Town (Maskew Miller, Capetown, 
5s.), to which English scholars will offer a 
welcome as first fruits of the Cape vine. It 
cannot be said to be very distinguished as 
verse, but the substance of the poem is 
satisfactorily given, and there are a few neces- 
sary notes. A. E. Street, of Eton, publishes 
120 selected epigrams of Martial in Latin 
and English verse. 


Prolegomena ad Aristophanem: scripsit J. van 
LEEUWEN, J. F. Lugduni Batavorum apud A. 
W. Sijthoff. MDCCCCVIII. Pp. 445. 10 M. 


THE 170 pages of easy and agreeable Latin in 
which Prof. van Leeuwen writes de poctae vita et 
operibus are pleasant reading, but can hardly be 
said to contain anything new. Perhaps what comes 
nearest to it is the hypothesis about the birth of 
Aristophanes in connexion with the lines referring to 
Aegina, Ach. 653 foll., a hypothesis more precise 
than was given in the note on that passage itself. 
It is suggested that the poet’s father was one of the 
Aeginetans who betook themselves to Attica (Herod. 
6. 90), and that they probably became Athenian - 
citizens without forfeiting their Aeginetan properties : 
then that children born to them in and after 451 
were not recognized as citizens, because their mothers 
would not now satisfy the legal requirement. For 
this there is a good deal of conjecture required, and 
the writer himself admits that it is not a very 
satisfactory explanation, even if accepted. The 
sketch of the life and works might have been much 
compressed without any loss. What need is there 
now for instance of a Latin account of the contents 
of the Frogs, occupying some I2 or 13 pages, and 
including some metrical versions by Prof. J. J. 
Hartman? (I notice in the latter by the way some 
errors in prosody, /acinia, and dilaniabit.) There 
follow parallel texts of the Greek lives of the poet, 
texts of the various excerpta de comoedia (re-edited 
not long ago by Kaibel in the first and unhappily the 
only volume of his Comic Fragments), a brief account 
of Aristophanes’ metres with a metrical analysis of 
the plays, a structural analysis of them on different 
lines from those given by Zielinski and Mazon, a few 
pages on the history of the text in antiquity and on 
our MSS., and a long account—75 pages in all—of 
errors classified and illustrated from codices R and V. 
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In this last there is a good deal of instructive matter, 
but also not a little of very uncertain speculation too 
confidently stated. The volume closes with an index 
rerum et nominum to the whole 11 volumes of 
commentary on the separate comedies, giving 
apparently all the words and things on which notes 
may be found. This will be of considerable use, the 
want of such an index being a great defect in Dr. 
Blaydes’ monumental edition. Blaydes’ ample store 
of miscellaneous information, especially in the way of 
parallel passages illustrating idioms, is much greater 
than van Leeuwen’s, large as the latter is; but lack 
of an index even to the separate volumes makes it 
much less available. 

I append two or three corrections of the Greek 
excerpts that have occurred to me in reading the 
book. The shorter Greek life of Aristophanes has 
mporepov Kparivov xat the 
longer mixpérepdv re xal aloxpbrepoy K. xai Ev. 
Is mpérepov an accidental 
abbreviation of wixpdrepov? So elsewhere mixpds 
Nav éoriv K. A few lines further on 
6é -yevduevos GAXws Te edpuys (in the longer form 
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evr. opddpa y. Thy apxhvy Te Kal ed.) reads 
as though ev. and edd. should exchange places: 
what otherwise does 4\\ws te xal mean? In the 
longer life van Leeuwen reads émvypdder ‘ xopod’ 
Pbeyvyouevov (for Pbeyysuevos) ev éxelvors without 
mentioning Bergk’s xalwep od @Oeyyouévov. The 
latter makes much better sense, and perhaps, 
dropping xairep, we might adopt POeyyouévov 
and say that od was lost after the final letters of 
xopod. & immediately following should probably be 
6. In epi xwuwd. 3. 11 (Bergk) 7d Aoldopéy re Kal 
oxadv Kaibel reads aloxpév for oxadv; cf. aloxpbrepov 
quoted above: adornpév also may be suggested, as 
it is said of Cratinus in 2. 1 that he was avernpds 
rais Nodoelas. 8. 26 read (not exe) yéAwra 
to match dwavray. 2. 3 6 6é’A. 
Tov dvépav xapaxrfjpa. I am not sure if I have 
mentioned in print before my conjecture é{7wxe. 
éXatvew with uéoov seems by no means unnatural, 
but éAavvew xapuxrfpa is odd, and is frequent 
in these excerpts, ¢.g. 3. 3 madids edrpamédou ‘yevd- 


pevor (nrwral. 
H. RICHARDS. 


VERSION AND 
HEROD’S VISION 


“*T DREAMED last night of a dome of beaten 
gold, 

To be a counter-glory to the Sun. 

There shall the eagle blindly dash himself, 

There the first beam shall strike, and there 
the moon 

Shall aim all night her argent archery ; 

And it shall be the tryst of sundered stars, 

The haunt of dead and dreaming Solomon ; 

Shall send a light upon the lost in hell, 

And flashings upon faces without hope. 

And I will think in gold and dream in silver, 

Imagine in marble and in bronze conceive, 

Till it shall dazzle pilgrim nations, 

And stammering tribes from undiscovered 
lands, 

Allure the living God out of the bliss, 

And all the streaming seraphim from heaven!” 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS, Herod. 


TRANSLATION 


OF HIS TEMPLE. 


Eidov dvap xpvonAartov, 

oreynv ti’ avyais 
dpavpav aierot piyy TTEPOV 

mpatov & piper 
pivyn Te Tokevovra Bodds” 

mpos idvres dorépes 
opidiay Kai KTioTwp 
Aiyets vexpov pdvracpa 

yap aotpartov tu kas" Ardov daos 
dyes Gavovtwv 
yap apyupov Te Kai xpvrdv AaBov 
Te xaAxov ws xEpov arep, ppevi 

vadv KTicw Tove’, ear’ av 

yevn Gewpeiv exrdayevt’ eheAxvoas 
ToTavias oiKovvTas dyAwooous 
katayayw tov Opdver aro 
te ’"OAvpriwv orddov, 


J. M. Epmonps. 
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LasT winter some months were spent in 
excavating at the Barton Moats. The earth- 
works comprise two oblong areas adjoining 
one another, the larger one measuring about 
170 feet by 130 feet, surrounded by a moat 
30 feet wide by 6 feet 6 inches deep, while 
the smaller is 80 feet long by 60 feet wide. 
Its moat is 20 feet in width by 5 feet in 
depth. These earthworks proved, after care- 
ful digging, to be of a date about 800 to 
1000 A.D. 

While making trial trenches through a 
large mound at the north corner of the larger 
area a quantity of 4/ack ash was cut through. 
This was found to fill, almost to the top, a 
ditch rro feet long, 12 feet wide, and 5 feet 
deep, hollowed out of the solid gravel and 
gault. Above this accumulations of top-spit 
and made earth varied, according to the 
irregularities of the surface, from 2 feet to 
4 feet 6 inches in depth. 

The ‘Black Ash’ layer, which averaged 
nearly 4 feet in thickness, was composed of a 
mixture of burnt straw, seeds—mostly barley 
—bones of animals and birds, fragments of 
pottery, nails and other iron or bronze 
articles, eggshells, fish, oyster, mussel and 
cockle shells, hazel nuts, with quantities of 
burnt twigs and small branches of wood, 
mainly alder and willow. 

Examination showed plainly that the trench 
had been inhabited in late Celtic times— 
100 B.C. to 100 A.D.—by a people who lived 
in wattle and daub huts. The straw, the 
burnt remains of which was so plentiful, had 
been laid along the bottom of a great part of 
the trench, and on it were spread ears 
of barley, the two-rowed form, Hordeum 
distithon. Mr. Clement Reid, F.R.S., to 
whom I sent samples of the ash, straw and 
barley ears, remarks that ‘the barley occurs 
in the same curious way as at Glastonbury 
(first century B.c. to first century a.D.), and 
seems to have been stored as broken ears 
with the awns broken off, and in each case 
was more probably used for malting than for 
bread.’ 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


BARTON MOATS, NEAR CAMBRIDGE. 


The barley seeds were scattered thickly 
through the lower 18 inches of the black 
ash. 

A more detailed account of the contents 
of this ditch will be found in my ‘ Report on 
the Barton excavations’ which will be pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society next October. 

The illustration shows a section of the 
‘Black Ash Ditch,’ and the accumulations of 
earth rubbish above it, at a spot beneath the 
before-mentioned mound. 

The most prominent object in it is an 
earthen cooking-pot, on its rough outdoor 
hearth, with burnt wood and twigs beneath 
it, on the circle of stones, exactly as it was 
left by the person who last used it—about 
the year 100 A.D., as I believe. 

The hearth is on the very bottom of the 
trench, the gault beneath it being burnt by 
the fire. With the exception of the two 
pieces of carved bone which were found at 
the same 4orizon in the ditch, but three yards 
eastward of the pot (they were inserted here 
to save another illustration), every article was 
discovered in the position shown. 

Taking them from the left side of the 
picture the chief things are as follows: 

Skull of dog ; a large fragment of millstone 
of Niedermendig lava; a bronze and iron 
scabbard point; a Roman key (iron); a 
beautifully carved bone pin, 1 in. long; a 
hone, pierced at one end, 3 in. in length; the 
skull of a goose; an iron nail; a bronze 
harness (?) ring ornamented with a Celtic 
pattern ; a bone scoop; a rim of a Roman 
pot ; a Roman stylus (iron); a Roman knife 
blade; beneath it a fragment of millstone, 
also of Niedermendig lava ; a piece of Roman 
tile; a Roman horse-shoe; a large portion 
of flanged Roman tile; fragment of Roman 
pot showing rim; a second Roman horse- 
shoe, and another Roman knife-blade. 

The two pieces of bone and the small pin, 
all ornamented with the ring and dot pattern, 
have been submitted to Mr. Reginald Smith 
of the British Museum. He pronounces all 
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three to be Roman; the carved bones, he 
thinks, are knife handles. I should rather 
say they were of late Celtic workmanship 
during the early times of the Roman occupa- 
tion, though the slight difference of opinion 
is one of terms rather than date. 

Above the ‘ Black Ash’ layer in the made 
earth can be seen a Saxon bronze buckle, 
and near it are two mediaeval iron arrow, or 
small spear, heads. 

The line of pebbles represents a pathway 
of stones, picked out from the boulder-clay 
in the neighbourhood, and constructed, as 
was clear from other evidence Which cannot 
be given in full, about goo a.p. On this 
pathway lay a Norman spur. 


The paste of which the pot is composed is 
exactly the same as that of many undoubted 
Romano-British pots which I have dug up in 
this county and in Huntingdonshire. If the 
upper half of the pot alone had been found 
it would without hesitation or dispute be 
assigned to the Roman age, on account of 
its texture, shape of rim, etc., but because 
the lower half of the pot is similar to those 
usually attributed to an early mediaeval date 
I am told it must be mediaeval. 

To quote from the report mentioned above : 

‘I wish to put two questions, and shall be 
very glad if anyone can answer them definitely 
and satisfactorily. 

‘(a) Has an early mediaeval cooking-pot 
ever been discovered on its hearth as left by 
the early mediaeval man, and, if so, what was 
its shape? 

‘(6) When did the rather pointed base of 
the pot usually assigned to the Roman age 
pass into the broader base of the pot usually 
assigned to mediaeval times? Where is the 
transition pot? For no one, I think, would 
say that the potters in this country suddenly 
gave up one style altogether and afterwards 
made only another type. 


‘I cannot believe, after the very careful 
attention given to the whole excavation, notes 
being made at once and on the spot of what 
was done and seen, that an early mediaeval 
man, sometime during the years 700 and 
goo A.D., when he wanted to cook his meal, 
and having the whole of Barton from which 
to select a site, chose to dig down through at 
least four feet of ash, and perhaps through 
some gravel above it, in order to make his 
fire on the solid gault below, and then very 
carefully replace the ash and put a Roman 
key and stylus, a piece of Niedermendig lava 
millstone, and a Celtic bronze buckle above 
it, and close by lay the small Celtic bone pin 
and two pieces of Roman tile, and then, in 
the gravel above, leave his Saxon buckle 
behind him to mark the spot. 

‘The notion seems preposterous, and equally 
absurd would be the assumption that the 
whole trench is of early mediaeval date, and 
that all these articles above-mentioned fell 
accidentally into the positions in which I 
found them. 

‘The conclusion to be drawn from the 
facts is, it seems, that here we have a pot 
used during the first century A.D. with rim 
and upper half exactly like typical pots of 
the Roman period, and made of a paste 
commonly used during that time. Therefore, 
considering all the circumstances under which 
the vessel was discovered, we have here the 
transition shape, combining the Roman rim 
and the so-called mediaeval base, in use 
during the first century of the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain. 

‘That this statement will be considered by 
some an archaeological heresy I am fully 
aware, but until the two questions I put just 
now are angwered satisfactorily, has anyone 
sufficient authority to condemn this opinion?’ 


F. G. WALKER. 
Cambridge. 
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NEWS AND 


THE performance of classical plays seems 
to be finding favour in America. The 
November C/assical Journal mentions that 
the Audens (shortened) has been given at 
San José, California, by boys and girls, 
under the training of Miss E. D. Whitmire: 
and at Emporia, Kansas, the Agamemnon 
was given in English (Goodwin’s translation 
of the dialogue, Plumptre’s of the choruses). 
The Avestis, given in English at Beloit 
College, is stated to be the twenty-first of 
that kind given at Beloit. The classical 
class of the University of Idaho represented 
the scene of Horace and the Bore. ‘They 
had togas, but no scenery, and the hilarity 
was duly tempered by a paper on the Via 
Sacra.’ 

The Classical Journal also contains a 
paper on ‘A New Greek Course,’ outlining 
a course of study for those who know no 
Greek, exactly after the fashion of the 
‘Experiment’ which Prof. Sonnenschein 
describes in our last issue. 


We are informed that Prof. H. A. Strong, 
of Liverpool, is translating into English, 
Weise’s Charakteristik der Latetnischen 
Sprache. 
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COMMENTS 


MANCHESTER University has just founded 
a Greenwood Professorship of Hellenistic 
Greek. The first professor is Dr. J. H. 
Moulton, whose Prolegomena to New Testa- 
ment grammar has excited so much attention 
in this country: he will probably combine 
with it Indo-European philology from the 
Greek standpoint, Prof. Conway taking the 
Latin side of that subject. The new chair 
is an amalgamation of the Greenwood 
lectureship of Hellenistic Greek and the 
lectureship on philology held by the late 
Prof. Strachan. 

Manchester is leading the way for Oxford 
and Cambridge in encouraging studies other 
than scientific: witness the new chair and 
that of Pali. Besides these subjects, Cam- 
bridge has no official provision for Zend or 
Modern Greek, both subjects of importance, 
not to mention Tibetan ; Oxford has a little 
advantage here over Cambridge. There is 
no indication that a certain department, 
which we will call the horse-leech’s daughter, 
has ceased to cry ‘Give, give,’ and perhaps 
other departments may now begin to use 
the modern substitute for argument. 


To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
EPICURUS AND LUCRETIUS. 


GIvusSANI is, I believe, the first editor of Lucretius 
who has attempted to disentangle the argument of 
Epicurus (‘Letter to Herodotus’ 56ff. Usener) in 
proof of what is known as the doctrine of ‘minimal 
partes’ composing the atom, and to apply it to 
Lucretius, 1. 599 ff. But, if Epicurus is obscure, 
Giussani, in spite of his admirable penetration, and 
partly perhaps in consequence of it, is not easy read- 
ing either—at least I have not found him so; indeed, 
between the tortuosities of the Greek and the subtleties 
of the Italian, I have been very nearly driven off my 
head in attempting to understand the argument in 
question. In the hope therefore of being corrected, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


if I am wrong, or, if I am right, of saving some other 
student, as dull-witted as myself, from much painful 
effort, I venture to put forward the following brief 
abstract of what seems to me to be the argument of 
Epicurus, as a help towards understanding the reason- 
ing of Lucretius. Lucretius himself has dealt very 
cavalierly with ‘the intricate prose’ of his master, and 
has been commended—I wonder why—by Monro for 
so doing. Giussani, however, is as thorough here as 
elsewhere throughout his brilliant book, and, if the 
following statement of the argument is right, the merit 
is his, while if it is wrong, the fault must lie with me. 

But first it is necessary to understand clearly what 
exactly is meant by the terms ‘ visible’ (aic@nrév) and 
‘invisible’ (vonrév) in Epicurean physics. Many 
people, I believe, if asked ‘ why is an atom invisible?’ 
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would reply, ‘because it is so small.’ Surely this is 
not so; if an atom were as large as a mountain it 
would still be ‘invisible.’ elpnra: dropuos, bre 
éorw édaxlorn, GAN’ Sri ob} Sbvarar TunOhva, drabhs 
Kai duéroxos xevod. Even this commonplace 
might preclude misconception. Any body, no matter 
how small, is ‘visible’ or alc@yrév, if it possesses 
quality, that is, if it is composed of matter wzth void, 
that is, if it can emit efdwda (Lucret. 1. 687-8). Any 
body, no matter how large, is ‘invisible’ or vonrév, if 
it does not possess quality, that is, if it is composed of 
matter without void, that is, if it cannot emit eléwa. 
An atom then is invisible, not because of its small- 
ness, but because it is without quality, being duéroxos 
xevod and so unable to radiate ef6wka. Therefore, to 
say of a thing that it has become ‘invisible,’ ov« 
als@nrév or vonrév, is equivalent to saying, not that 
it is too small to be seen—for light can see anything 
that can emit ef6wAa—but that it has ceased to exist 
as a ‘res genita,’ or a compound of matter and void. 

So much being admitted, I think Epicurus’ argu- 
ment amounts to this : 

1. Atoms, like all finite (wpecuéva) bodies, whether 
‘visible’ or ‘invisible,’ must have parts, that is, 
‘extremities’ (dxpd, ‘ cacumina’), ¢.g. a right side and 
a left, to determine their shape. Without this exten- 
sion, a body is neither alc@nrév nor vonrév. But 
since the finite cannot contain the infinite, there must 
be a point at which the separation of these parts or 
* extremities’ ceases. 

2. Take a visible (alc@mrév) body. Suppose our 
sight strong enough to see the smallest body existing 
in a qualified form (z.e. matter f/us void), eg. a 
particle of gold. To be visible, this gold body must 
have gold dxpd determining its shape. But since this 
body is the smallest body existing in the sphere of 
the visible (7d alc@nrév), its axpd, which are smaller 
still, cannot exist on that sphere except in dxpa of 
that body. Apart from it, they would be ov« alcOnrd, 
that is, without gold parts determining their shape. 
They are, therefore, as gold, isefarab/e from the 
body. If isolated from it, they would cease to be 
gold and become ‘invisible’ matter or atoms. 

3. Next, take an invisible (vonrév) body. Suppose 
our reason (our ‘ mental eye,’ as Epicurus calls it) 
strong enough to conceive the smallest body existing 
in an ungualified form (z.e. matter minus void), e.g. 
the atom. To be conceivable (vonrév), this material 
body must have material dxpd determining its shape. 
But since this body is the smallest body existing in 
the sphere of the conceivable (7d vonrév), its dxpd, 
which are smaller still, cannot exist in that sphere 
except as dxpd of that body. Apart from it, they 
would be ov vonrd, that is, without material parts 
determining their shape. They are, therefore, as 
material, inseparable from the body. If isolated from 
it, they would cease to be matter and become nothing. 

The conclusion therefore is, that the atom must 
have parts (dxpd), but these parts themselves are 
without parts, that is, without extension (duerd8ara), 
and therefore cannot be conceived as existing separate 
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from the atom. Unextended themselves, they merely 
supply the atom with its extension. re ra 
kal una,’ Lucret. 1. 604), répara Set voultew 
Tov 7d adrav (‘ prima,’ 
Lucret. 1. 604) rots welfoo. kal 
TH 5a Adyou Oewpig éwl adpdtwy. ‘We must con- 
sider these irreducible and simple extremities as the 
fundamental basis which supplies the atoms with the 
measure of this size for the mental contemplations of 
the invisible,’ z.e. without its extremities the atom 
cannot be conceived as a dimension. 

These considerations point to the true meaning of 
Lucret. 1. 749 ff.—a crucial passage which has been 
seriously misunderstood : 

cum videamus id extremum cuiusque cacumen 

esse quod ad sensus nostros minimum esse videtur, 

conicere ut possis ex hoc, quae cernere non quis 

extremum quod habent, minimum consistere <in 
illis>. 

The current translation is: ‘though we see that 
that is the bounding point of anything which seems 
to be least to our senses, so that from this you may 
infer that because the things which you do not see 
have a bounding point, there is a host in them’; with 
this explanation : ‘in the visible thing, however, the 
cacumen seems to be a minimum, in the atom it és 
a minimum.’ But this, as Giussani observes, is to 
reason from a fallacy to a fact. ‘Se nel fattos per- 
cipiti c’é un inganno, l’induzione fatti per l’imper- 
cettibili non ha pii fondamento.’ It appears, then, 
that esse videtur here does not mean ‘seems to be’ 
but ‘is seen to be,’ that is, ‘is really a minimum in 
the sphere of the visible (7 alc@yrév).’ ‘ Epicurus 
intende un vero minimum, ma nel campo del per- 
cettibili.’ I therefore translate, taking zd as predicate: 
‘though we see that the extremity of anything is a 
thing which, judged by our senses, is seen to be a 
minimum, so that from this you can infer that, since 
things you cannot see (z.e. atoms) have an extremity, 
there is a mintmum also in them’ (supplying ‘ e¢ illis’ 
with Postgate), and the argument will be: since our 
senses tell us that the dxpév of a qualified or visible 
body is a minimum in the sphere of 76 alc@nrév, our 
reason infers that the dxpdy of an unqualified or 
invisible body (the atom) is a minimum in the sphere 
of 7d vonrév. W. T.L 


EURIP. BACCH. 6509. 
cor pevodpev, od pevéovueda. 

ON seeing (at page 216 of the present volume of 
The Classical Review) Mr. J. U. Powell’s conjecture 
o@, nominative plural of ods, instead of the ‘ awk- 
ward’ go of the MSS., it has occurred to me that 
the reading here is: 

5° pevodpuev, od 
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Daniel (A. M.), notice of Mrs. Strong’s Roman 
Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine, 85 ff. 

‘de arte Tonsoris’ (or Advice to a young Shaver), 
135a, 6 

Delos, excavations in, 160 f. 

inscriptions, 160a, 1616 
the Temenos, 1 
the ‘ Treasuries,’ 1604, f. 

Demetrius on Theopompus, 1194, 6 

Dennis’ 7he Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, noticed, 
1336 

reprinted from the Ist ed. (1848), 72d. 

Deonna’s Les Statues de Terre-cutte dans [ Antigquité 
(Sictle, Grande-Gréce, Etrurie et Rome), noticed, 
1936 

Dér ez-Z6r, Greek inscription from, 61a, 4 

de Sanctis’ L’Attide di Androzione e un papiro di 
Oxyrhynchos, noticed, 87 f. 

devah (Skt.) = eds, 2236 

dies, fixed and loose, 2246 

Dio Cassius on the Claudian invasion of Britain, 204 ff. 

based on an original source, 20524, 
the delay in starting, 206a 
the sphere of operations, 206a, ff. 

Diomede, Epic fragment on, 1754, f., 177a, 6 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, estimate of as a critic, 
I2Ia, 6 

on Caesar’s reform of the Calendar, 1244, 6 
on Theopompus, 120 ff. 

Dirae and Lydia, analysis of the, 654, 704, f. 

Dorians and Illyrians, the, 2264 

Dobson (J. F.), Euripides Unbound, 211 ff. 

Drake’s Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, Basque,and other Caucasic Languages, 
noticed, 2564, f. 

Dubois’ Pouszzoles Antique, noticed, 224 f. 

Duff (J. W.), Hymn to our Lady of the Crossways 
(from Catullus xxxiv.), 231a, 4 
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E. 


eastern boundary of the province Asia, the, 213 ff. 
EDITORIAL, Ia, 
Edmonds (J. M.), Greek iambic rendering of Herod’s 
Vision of his Temple (Phillips), 2584 
Latin hexameter rendering from Shelley’s ‘ Witch 
of Atlas,’ 28 f. 
on the mainmast of Archimedes’ big ship, 2176: 
see also 133a, 4 
Edmonds’ An Jntroduction to Comparative Philology 
Sor Classical Students, noticed, 129 f. 
Edwards (H. F.), notice of Arnold’s work on Roman 
History, 49 ff. 
Egan’s verse transl. of Lucretius i.-iii., 257 
Egyptian year, note on the, 124a, 4 
— (prince d’) and excavations at Herculaneum, 


tiene and the worship of Hades, the, 136 

El-Haouria, mosaic pavement at, 1346 

Ellis (R.), notice of Ferrara’s Poematis Latini frag- 
menta Herculanensia, 125 ff. 

Ely’s Roman Hayling: a Contribution to the History 
of Roman Britain (2nd ed.), noticed, 984 

Epicurus and Lucretius, 261 f. 

ERRATA, 646 

Etruscan origin of the gods, 1326 

Etrusco-roman religion, polytheism and magic in the, 
1514 

prevalence of Greek ideas on, 1522 

etymology of folium, the, 47a, 4, 1006 

Euphorion, fragment of, 1754, 177a 

— Bacch. 659, note on, 2624: see also 

Here. Fur. 1157 sqgqg., note on, 149a, 4 

Euripides Unbound, 211 ff. 

Eustathius on the plural of 9, 181a 

Evelyn-White (H. G.), on the Claudian invasion of 
Britain, 204 ff. 

experiment in University education, an, 169 ff.: see 
also 2614 

‘expurgation’ theory of the Homeric poems, 188a, 4 


F. 


— Sementiuae and the festival in Tib. II. i., 36 f., 
4 
Ferrara’s Poematis Latini fragmenta Herculanensia, 
noticed, 125 ff. 
authorship of, 126a, é 
summary of work on, 125 f. 
Ferrero’s Grand e Decade 
82 ff., 84 f. 
economical rather than political, 83a, 84 f. 
estimate of Caesar, 836 
third vol. of English translation, 2284 
First Eclogue, notes on the, 243 f. 
Jolium, etymology of, 47a, 6, 1006 
foreign schoolbooks, notice of some, 594, f., 2264, — 
Forsdyke (E. J.), Monthly Reéord, 29 61a, 
134a, 4, 160 f., 2292, 6 
notice of Payne-Gallwey’s Projectile-throwing 
Engines of the Ancients and Turkish and other 
Oriental Bows of Mediaeval and Later Times, 
974, f. 
Forum Holitorium, the three temples in the, 1574, f. 
by _— of the Boeotians and a new papyrus, the, 


di Roma, noticed, 


Fourth Eclogue, further notes on the, 140 ff.: see 
also 149 ff. 
and the prophecy in Catull. Ixiv., 150 
comparison of with the 7hzrd, 1504, f. 
the parvus puer of, 150a, 5 
NO. CXCVIII, VOL. XXII. 


Fowler (W. W.), note on the country festival in Tib. 
II. i., 36 ff. 
Postgate’s supplementary note, 40d 
Francis (H. T.), on Archimedes and Britain, 133@, 4 
see also 2176 
Fraser (J.), on the etymology of folium, 47a, 6: see 
also 1004 
Frazer (J. G.), on the leafy bust at Nemi, 147 ff. : 
also 2172, 6 
Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, and Ostris, new ed. of, 604 
Frost (K. T.), on the accessibility of curios from 
Egypt, 99 f.: see also 99a 
Furneaux’ Zhe Annals of Tacitus, vol. ii., Pelham- 
Fisher’s revision of, noticed, 22a, 6 
Furtwangler’s views on Roman sculpture, 854, f. 
Wickhoff-Riegl’s reactionary theories, 86a, 4 
Fyfe’s transl. of Tacitus’ Dialogus, Agricola et Ger- 
mania, 2574, 6 


G. 


Galicia, Bukowina, «Podolia, Bessarabia and the 
Aegaean Civilization, 237a, 6 

Gallus and Virgil, 684, ff. 

Garrod (H. W.), notice of Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue : 
Three Studies by J. B. Mayor, W. Warde Fowler, 
R. S. Conway, 149 ff. : see also 140 ff. 

Gelzer’s Ausgewihite kleine Schriften, noticed, 
228a, 

Giussani and Epicurus in Lucretius, 261 f. 

gods in the Aclogues and the Arcadian Club, the, 
40 ff. 

Goligher (W. A.), on the Boeotidan Constitution, 80 ff. 

Goodspeed—Owen’s Homeric Vocabularies: Greek and 
English Word-Lists for the Study of Homer, 
noticed, 128 f. 

Gow (J.), notice of van Wageningen’s Scaenica 
Romana and Album Terentianum, 22 f. 

Graeco-Indian coins, new readings of, 2236 

Granger (F.), notice of Thulin’s Die Gotter des 
Martianus Capella und al Bronzeleber von 
Piacenza, 1326, f. 

on the leafy bust at Nemi, 2174, 6: see also 147 ff. 

Greek abstinence from animal food, 209 4, f. 

literature taught through English, 169 ff.: see 
also 261a 

philosophers and the rights of animals, 210¢ 

quacks in Republican and Julian times, 152a, 4 

technical vocabulary, wealth of, 52 f. 

Gregory’s letter on British converts and the country 
festival in Tib. II. i., 394 

Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, Constantinople, the 
Coasts of Asia Minor, Crete, and Cyprus (Mac- 
millan), noticed, 159d 


H. 


Hades, derivation of, 13a (n.) 
horses and herds of, 144, ff. 
wall-paintings of, 14a 
why no general cultus of, 13@ 
Harrison (E.), notice of Furneaux’ Zhe Annals of 
Tacitus, vol. ii. (Pelham—Fisher’s revision), 22a, 4 
Harrison (Jane E.), on Helios-Hades, 12 ff. 
Harrison’s (Miss) freer to the Study of Greek 
Religion, new ed. of, 1330 
(J. E.), on Agrippa’s response to Paul (Acts 
xxvi. 28), 238 ff. 
Hartman’s De Ovidio Poeta Commentatio, noticed, 


130 f. 
Hayter (John) and the Herculanensian papyrus 
fragments, 1254, f. 
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Headlam (W.), Greek wy rendering of ‘O Woman, 
in our hours of ease,’ 
of ‘ She took the el of life to sip,’ 2d. 
notice of Weil’s Aeschyli Tragoediae, 96a, 6 
obituary notice and published work of, 163 f. 
Headlam’s A Book of Greek Verse, noticed, 95 f. 
Restorations of Menander, noticed, 626, 1284 
The Eumenides of Aeschylus (transl. from a 
revised text), noticed, 182 ff. 
The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus (transl. from 
a revised text), noticed, 26. 
a Conference, question of Greek at the, 
18a, 6 
Helios-Hades, 12 ff. 
Henderson (H. L.), notice of Hartman’s De Ovidio 
Poeta Commentatio, 130 f. 
Herculaneum, past excavations at, with bibliography 
of most important on 2 fff. 
the basilica, 3a, 4 
bronzes, 4 f. 
‘ House of the Papyri,’ 34, f. 
theatre, 24, f. 
Hermogenes and Theon on Theopompus, 119 
Herodotus and Theopompus, 1184 
and Pindar, 242a 
Hicks (E. L.), notice of Ramsay’s Studies in the History 
and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, 53 ff. 
Hicks’ (R. D.) Avréstotle, De Anima, with Transla- 
tion, Introduction and Notes, noticed, 218 ff. 
Higden, the monk of Chester, 93¢ 
Hill (G. F.), notice of Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft (ed. Wissowa) : 
Ephoros-Eutychos, 1314, f. 
Hippias, coin of, 222a, 6 
Hirst (G. M.), notes on Catullus lxiv., 180 f. 
Holmes’ Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius 
Caesar, noticed, 91 ff., 94 f. 
Homeric house, the, 1864 
land system, 186a, 6 
religion, 1864, f., 1884, f. 
vocabularies, 128 f. 
Hook’s (van) Zhe Metaphorical Terminology of Greek 
Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, noticed, 52 f. 
Hope’s Zhe Language of Parody: a tad in the 
Diction of Aristophanes, noticed, 192a, 6 
Horace and Catullus, 1804, f. 
(A. E.), note on Martial III. xciii. 18 
6 
notice of Vollmer’s Horace (ed. maior), 88 f. 
on the Paeans of Pindar (Oxyrhynch. Pap. V., 
pp. 24-81), 8 ff. 
Hungary and the Aegaean Civilization, 2374 
Hunt (A. 8.), notice of Kenyon-Bell’s British Museum 
Papyri: Facsimiles (vol. iii.), 


Jackson’s transl. of Zhe Meditations of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, noticed, 24a, 6 
transl. of Virgil (prose), 257a 
‘ibn abeeye,’ the appellation, 123@ 
Jevons (F. B.), notice of Adam’s Religious Teachers of 
Greece, 252 ff. 
Jewish feast of tabernacles and the country festival in 
Tib. II. i., the, 394 
inscription at Baltsha-Hissar, 214d 
at Chekirji, 2134, f. 
at Korbous (Tunis), 2294 
at Kosez-Abdullah, 2156 
at Tunis, 
—~7 Congress for the History of Religions, 


1652, 5 


John of Salisbury and a MS. of the Cena Trimalchionis, 
179a, 6 

Jones (F.), on the teaching of Latin in grammar 
schools, 33 ff. 

Jones (H. L.), proposed emendation of Virgil, Aen. x. 
705, 180a, 6 

Jones (W. H. 8.), on the attitude of the Greeks towards 
animals, 209 f. 

Jordan’s Zofographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum 
(ed. Hiilsen), noticed, 154 ff. 

Iphigeneia group at Copenhagen, lost fragments of 
the, 60 f. 

Italian Government and excavations at Herculaneum, 
the, 2a, 56 

Juvenal, notes on, 2454, 6 


K. 


*Kamares’ ware, 746, 756 

Kenyon-Bell’s British Museum Papyri: Facsimiles 
(vol. iii.), noticed, 

Kraus (M.), on Artemis Aphaia, 17a, 6 

Kretschmer-Skutsch’s Glotta : Zeitschrift griech- 
ische und lateinische Sprache, noticed, 964, f. 


L. 


Lacus Umber, site of the, 2454 

Lang (A.), on early uses of bronze and iron, 47a, 6 

Larizzas Rhegium Chalcidense (Reggio di Calabria) : 
La Storia e la Numismatika dat Tempi Preistorict 
Jino alla Cittadinanza Romana, noticed, 976 

Latin and Greek in the Goethe- Gymnasium at Frank- 
furt a/M, 137 ff. 

teaching in grammar schools, 33 ff. 

Leeuwen’s (van) Menandri Quatuor Fabularum 
Fragmenta, noticed, 127 f. 

Prolegomena ad Aristophanem, noticed, 2576 

Lendrum (W. T.), on Epicurus and Lucretius, 261 f. 

two notes on Pindar, 241 ff. 

Le nozze Aldobrandine, i paesaggi con sceni dell’ 
Odissea e le altre pitture murale antiche conservate 
nella Biblioteca Vaticana e net Muset Pontificii, 
con introduztone del Dottor B. Nogam, noticed, 
256a, 

Lindsay (W. M.), obituary notice of Minto Warren, 

f. 


25 

Lodge’s The Vocabulary of Hi igh School Latin, 626 

Longinus on Theopompus, II 

long ¢résemos and trochae, correspondence of (?), 
2464, f. 

Luceria, autonomous coinage of, 2244 

— iv. 588, parallel to, 49a, & (see vol. xxi. 
2344, 6 

lyrical emendation, the pitfalls in, 10a, 4 

Lyttelton (£.), notice of Adamson’s Practice of In- 
struction, 55 ff. 


M. 


M., Quid times? Caesarem vehis, 79 f. 
Mackail (J. W.), notice of Riese’s Anthologia Latina 
sive Poesis Latinae Supplementum, 124 f. 
on Virgil and Virgilianism: a Study of the 
Minor Poems attributed to Virgil, 65 ff. 
—_ Selections from the Anthology, Greek text 
of, 1330 
prose version of the, 2572 
Macmillan’s Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, etc., 
noticed, 1594 
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Magnesia, coin of, 2226 
Themistocles and, 70. 
Mahaffy’s Rambles and Studies in Greece (new ed.), 
noticed, 604 
Manchester University and Oxford and Cambridge, 
2616 
foundation of Greenwood Professorship of 
Hellenistic Greek, 74. 
Marshall (F. H.), notice of Stradonitz’ Die griechische 
Skulptur, 23 f. 
Martial III. xciii. 18 sgg., note on, 46 f. 
in Latin and English, selected epigrams of, 
2576 
masks on the Roman stage, 23a, 4 
Masson’s forthcoming Appendix to his Lucretius, 
Epicurean and Poet, 164a 
Mayor (J. B.), further notes on the Fourth Eclogue, 
140 ff. : see also 149 ff. 
Menander fragments, emendation of the new, 48a, 4 
Merrill (W. A.), note on Lucr. iv. 588, 49a, & (see 
vol. xxi. 234a, 4) 
Miller’s Zhe Tragedies of Seneca, noticed, 190 ff. 
and Leo’s text, 1914 
prior translations, 1902 
Topical Method in the Study of Virgil, 62a 
Minoan dump, the, 2214, f. 
Mit Rahina (Memphis), discoveries at, 294, f. 
MONTHLY 29 f., 61a, 4, 134a, 4, 160f., 
2292, 
Mooney (G. W.), note on Euripides, Herc. Fur., 
1157 sgqg-, 149a, 
Moore (F. G.), notice of Richardson’s Helps to the 
Reading of Classical Latin Poetry, 586, f. 
Moplahs,’ the appellation, 123@ 
Morris (J. E.), notice of Blanchet’s Les Enceintes 
Romatnes de la Gaule, 18 fi. 
Morshead’s transl. of Aeschylus, 257@ 
Moss (H. W.), Latin elegiac rendering of ‘ Niva, child 
of Innocence,’ 1356 
Mosso’s Zhe Palaces of Crete and their Builders, 
noticed, 159a, 4 
Italian ed. of, 1982 
MSS. of Andocides, 244 
of Aristotle, de Anima, 2186 
of the Latin Anthology, 124a, 6 
of the Kwvoravtivorédews, 206 
Munro’s transl. of Lucretius, cheap ed. of, 1330 
treatment of Wakefield’s ed., 494 
Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic, noticed, 1876, ff. 
version of the Hzppolytus, performance of, 2282, 6 


N. 


Naumachia of Augustus, the, 1584 
Nemi, the leafy bust at, 147 ff., 217a, 4 
Neptunalia, the, 39a, 4 
Nergal, the Babylonian, 13a 
nettle and oak, association between the, 2174 
new editions, 604, 133é 
Greek historian, the (Oxyrhynch. Pap. V.), 87 f., 
1174, f., 118 ff. 
NEWS AND COMMENTS, 17 f., 62a, 4, 99a, 4, 1342, 4, 
164 f., 198 a, 6, 228a, 6, 261a, 4 
Nicklin (T.), note on the Egyptian year, 1242, 6 
Nicole’s Aetdias et le Style fleuri dans la Céramique 
attigue, noticed, 193a, 6 
Nilen’s Luctanus, noticed, 59a, 6 
order of works, 74. 
Nilsson’s Die Kausalsitze im Griechischen bis Aristo- 
eles, noticed, 90a, 4 
North Greece and the Aegaean Civilization, 236a, 4 
NoreEs, 120 f., 216 f., 241 ff. 


O. 


OBITUARY, 25 f., 162 ff. 

obsidian trade, the, 236a (and n.) 

oral teaching of Latin and Greek, 344, ff., 57a, 4, 
107 ff. 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITION, 135a, 64 

ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 2 ff., 33 ff., 65 ff., 105 ff., 
137 ff., 169 ff., 201 ff., 233 ff. 

Orphic papyrus, the new, 1756 

religious ideas, 252a, 6 

Ostia, excavations at, 61a 

ob ppovtis 1006 

Owen-Goodspeed’s Homeric Vocabularies: Greek and 
"a Word- Lists for the Study of Homer, noticed, 
12 


Paeans of Pindar, the (Oxyrhynch. Pap. V. pp. 24-81), 
8 ff. 


and other new literature (Oxyrhynch. Pap. V.), 
110 ff. 

Palatine the original Rome, the (?) 155a 

Pantin (W. E. P.), notice of Pearson’s ed. of Euripides’ 
Heraclidae, 131a, 6 

notice of Thompson’s Syutax of Attic Greek, 
194a, 

Kwvoravrivoré\ews, date and MSS. of, 20a, 4 

Paulhan’s laws, 564 

Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft (ed. Wissowa) Ephoros-Eutychos, 
noticed, 1314, f. 

Payne-Gallwey’s Zhe Projectile-throwing Engines of 
the Ancients and Turkish and other Oriental Bows 
of Mediaeval and Later Times, noticed, 974, f. 

Pearson’s Luripides, The Heraclidae, noticed, 131a, 4 

Peet (T. E.)-Wace (A. J. B.)-Thompson (M. 8.), on 
the connection of the Aegaean Civilization with 
Central Europe, 233 ff. 

Pelasgi, derivation of name, 97a 

Peskett (A. G.), notice of Holmes’ Ancient Britain 
and the Invasions of Julius Caesar, 94 f. 

Petersfield, Roman villa at, 161 f. 

date of occupation, 1626 

ph (idg.) = Lat. f (?), 476 

Phillips’ Herod, Greek iambic rendering from, 258a, 6 

Piaggio’s (Father) machine for unrolling the Hercula- 
nensian papyri, 4a 

Pickard-Cambridge’s new ed. of Haigh’s Afétic 
Theatre, 606 

Pindar, /sthm. i. 6 sgg., note on, 2424, f. 

Nem. ix. 15 sgg., note on, 241 f. 
Piso (L. Calpurnius) and the villa at Herculaneum, 


5a 
Plato and St. Paul, 2532, 4 
Symposium, 219 C, note on, 123a, 6 
the Ideas of, 2536 

plural of and the, 181a, 4 

Poland-Baumgarten-Wagner’s Die Hellenische Kultur 
(2nd ed.), noticed, 1936 

Pollio and Herod, 1424, f. 

and the Fourth Eclogue, 1506, f. 
Josephus on, 1424, f. 

Porter’s (Miss), What Rome was butlt with: a de- 
scription of the stones employed in ancient times for 
its building and decoration, noticed, 98a 

Porticus Minucia, the, 158a 

Postgate (J. P.), notice of Prescott’s Some Phases of 
the Relation of Thought to Verse in Plautus, 
986 

supplementary note on the country festival in 
Tibullus ITI. i., 406 
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Powell (J. U.), Conjectures, 216a, 4 
note on Propertius I. xx. 32, 123¢ 
notice of Schubart-Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s 
Griechische Dichterfragmente (parts i. and ii.), 


175 fi. 
on recent criticism of 182 ff. 
Preger’s Scriptores Originum Cons mp um, 
noticed, 20 f. 


Prescott’s Some Phases of the Relation of Thought to 
Verse in Plautus, noticed, 986 
Pretor (A.), obituary notice of, 26a, 6 
Propertius I. xx. 32, note on, 1236 
V. i. 27, note on, 2456 

Prussian Reform- -Gymnasien, the, 14 
Puteoli and Tyre, 2244 

paintings and plans of, 2252, 4 
Pylos, the gate of the underworld, 134, 153, f. 


Q. 


Quid times? Caesarem vehis, 79 f. 


R. 


H. R., notice of Jackson’s transl. of The Meditations 
of M. Aurelius Antoninus, 24a, 6 
notice of Nilen’s ed. of Lucian, 59a, 4 
R. W. R., on the gods in the £c/ogwes and the Arcadian 
Club, 40 ff. 
Rackham (H.), Latin lyric rendering of Ronsard’s 
* Dialogue with the Nine Sisters,’ 230 
notice of Butcher’s Demosthenes Il. (part i.), 
8a, 
nel (W. M.), supplementary note on the eastern 
boundary of the province Asia, 2150 
Ramsay’s Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern 
Provinces of the Roman Empire, noticed, 53 ff. 
Reform-Gymnasium, meaning of ‘ Reform’ in the, 
1396 
Reinhardt’s scheme of work in the Goethe-Gymnasium, 
1374, 6 
REPORTS, 26 ff. 
REVIEWS, 18 ff., 49 ff., 82 ff., 124 ff., 151 ff., 182 ff., 
218 ff., 246 ff. 
Rex Nemorensis and the leafy bust at Nemi, 1482 
Rhoades’ transl. of the denetd, 2574 
Ribchester, excavation at, 196 f. 
fragments of new inscription, 197a, 6 
Richards (H.), emendation of the new Menander 
fragments, 48a, 6 
notice Blass’ Andocidis Orationes (3rd ed.), 


24a, 6 

notice of Headlam’s Restorations of Menander, 
1284 

notice of Nilsson’s Die Kausalsitze im Griechischen 
bts Aristoteles, 90a, 6 

notice of van Leeuwen’s Aflemandri Quatuor 
Fabularum Fragmenta, 127 f. 
Prolegomena ad Aristophanem, 2576 

Richardson’s Helps to the Reading of Classical Latin 
Poetry, noticed, 584, f. 

Riese’s dnthologia Latina sive Poesis Latinae Supple- 
mentum : pars prior (Carmina in Codicibus Scripta), 
noticed, 124 f. 

MSS. of, 124a, 4 

Rivista di Scienza (Bologna), the new quarterly, 62a, 6 

Roberts (W. R.), notice of Hope’s Language of Parody, 
1922, 

notice of van Hook’s Metaphorical Terminology 
of Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, 52f. 

on Theopompus in the Greek Literary Critics 
(Oxyrhynch. Pap. V. pp. 110-242), 118 ff. : 
see also 87 f. 


Roberts’ Longinus on the Sublime, new ed. of, 198a 
Robson (E. I.), notes on Juvenal, 2452, 4 
Roman floods, projects for assuaging, 1576 
imperial power, the basis of, 504 
remains in Cambridgeshire, 26 ff., 259 f. 
silver coinage, date of, 2244 
head on contemporary Roman denarii, 24. 
villa at Petersfield, 161 f. 
Ronsard’s ‘ Dialogue with the Nine Sisters,’ Latin 
lyric rendering of, 230a, 4 
Ross 4 D.), notice of Hicks’ Aréstotle, De Anima, 
218 ff. 
Rouse (W. H. D.), notice of Anthropological Essays, 
225 f. 
notice of Bortsela’s POINTIZ wpds vérov rijs 
"O@pvos, 976 
notice of Kretschmer-Skutsch’s Glotta, 964, f. 
notice of Mosso’s Zhe Palaces of Crete and their 
Builders, 159a, 6 
notice of some foreign schoolbooks, 594, f. 
on Translation, 105 ff. 


Ss. 


A. W. 8., obituary notice of Alfred Pretor, 26a, 4 
Sandys (J. E.), obituary notice of Franz Buecheler, 
162a, 
Sappho, fragments of, 1764 
Scheller’s Aulus Cornelius Celsus: Ueber die Artenei- 
wissenschaft (ed. Friboes), noticed, 151 ff. 
schoolbooks noticed, 594, f., 226 f. 
Schubart-Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Griechische 
Dichterfragmente (parts i. and ii.), noticed, 175 ff. 
scientific method in the study of poetry, 664, 684 
Seaton (R. C.), Greek elegiac rendering of ‘ Niva, 
child of Innocence,’ 1354 
Seneca, an emendation in, 2164, f. 
Servia and Bosnia and the Aegaean Civilization, 
2374 
§ Servian’ fortifications, date of the, 1564, f. 
Seymour’s Life in the Homeric Age, noticed, 185 ff. 
Shelley’s ‘ Witch of Atlas,’ Latin hexameter ‘rendering 
from, 28 f. 
SHORT Notices, 58 ff., 96 ff., 130 ff., 1592, 4 
193 f., 226 ff., 256 
Sibylline prophecies, a forged, 140 ff., 150 
Side in Pamphylia, countermarked coins of, 224a 
Sigynnae of Herodotus, the, 226a, 4 
Skutsch-Kretschmer’s Glotta: Zettschrift fiir griech- 
_tsche und laternische Sprache, noticed, 966, f. 
Sloman’s A Grammar of Classical Latin for use in 
Schools and Colleges, noticed, 254 f. 
Smith (R. A.), notice of Holmes’ Anctent Britain and 
the Invasions of Julius Caesar, 91 ff. ‘ 
Smyrna, coin of, 223a 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), an emendation in Seneca, 
2164, f. 
on an experiment in University education, 169 ff. : 
see also 
Sophocles, £7. 724 sgg., note on, 45f. 
Oed. Tyr. 1218 sg., note on, 49a, 4 
‘ sophomore,’ 526 
Stampini’s La Metrica di Oraszio comparata con la 
greca,con una appendice di Carmi di Catullo, noticed, 
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Stawell (Miss F. M.), on the beacon speech in the 
Agamemnon, 44a, 6 

Stevenson (G. H.), notice of Ferrero’s Grandezza ¢ 
Decadenza di Roma (vols. iv. and v.), 

Stone (E. D.), ‘de arte Tonsoris’ (or Advice to a 
young Shaver), 1352, 4 
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Strangeways (L. R.), Greek prose rendering from 
Ostrogorski, 1656 

Strong’s (H. A.) forthcoming transl. of Weise’s 
Characteristik der lateinischen Sprache, 261a 

Strong’s (Mrs. A.) Roman Sculpture from Augustus 
to Constantine, noticed, 85 ff. 

Studniczka (F.), on the lost fragments of the Iphi- 

geneia group at Copenhagen, 60 f. 
supplementary note by Editor, 614 


Tacitus, 2nd Medicean MS. of, 1784, f. 
temple of Apollo at Rome, site of the, 156a 

of Mylitta, Babylonian rite in the, 2262 
temples of Jupiter Victor and Propugnator, 1554, f. 
Templum Matidiae, 1584 

and a Hadrian medallion, 2246 

Templum Victoriae, site of the, 1554 

Thebes, early history of, 251a, 6 

Theopompus in the Greek literary critics, 118 ff.: see 
also 87 f., 1174, f. 

and Herodotus, 1184 

Thessalian coins, the Achilles motif on, 2244 

Thompson (F. E.), transl. of Virgil’s Messianic 
Eclogue, 63 f. 

Thompson (M. 8.)-Peet (T. E.)-Wace (A. J. B.), on 
the connection of the Aegaean Civilization with 
Central Europe, 233 ff. 

Thompson’s A Syntax of Attic Greek (new ed.), 
noticed, 194a, 4 

Thrace and the Aegaean Civilization, 2364 

Thulin’s Die Gotter des Martianus Capella und der 
Bronseleber von Piacenza, noticed, 132, f. 

Tibullus II. i., the country festival in, 36 ff. 

Tor Marancia, series of ‘ heroines’ from, 256a 

Torre del Padiglione, Graeco-Roman signed relief 
near, 229a 

tragic and comic fragments, the new, 177a 

Translation, on, 105 ff. 

Translations, notice of some, 257a, 4 

Trau MS. of Petronius, the, 178 f. 

theory of its disappearance, 76. 

Troy and Western Asia and the Aegaean Civilization, 
2364, f. 

Tucker (T. G.), notes on the First Eclogue of Vergil, 

243 f. 
two Latin elegiac renderings of advertisements, 


1664 
Tucker’s Zhe Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus, 
noticed, 246 ff. 
the Introduction and framework of the play, 
249 f. 
Tunis, fragmentary inscription at, 134@ 
Greek sponge-fishers’ find off Mahdia, 229a, 4 
Latin inscription at Korbous, 2294 
(R. Y.), Latin elegiac rendering of Lewis 
Carroll’s ‘ The Walrus and the Carpenter,’ 195 f. 
notice of Headlam’s A Bodk of Greek Verse, 
f. 
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Tyrtaeus, "Eufarjpia 2. 2, note on, 
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Vahlen’s Opuscula Academica, noticed, 2276 
van Hook: see Hook (van) 

van Leeuwen: see Leeuwen (van) 

van Wageningen : see Wageningen (van) 


Verrall (A. W.), notice of Tucker’s Seven against 
Thebes, 246 ff. 
on the Paeans of Pindar and other new literature 
(Oxyrhynch. Pap. V.), 110 ff. 
on the verse-weighing scene in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes, 172 ff. 
Verrall’s The Eumenides of Aeschylus, noticed, 182 ff. 
‘Conversion’ of the Erinyes, 1824, f. 
place of the trial, 1824 
suggested plays upon words, 183a 
vote of Athena, 1824 
VERSIONS, 28 f., 1o1a, 4, 195 f., 258a, 4 
VERSIONS AND COMPOSITION, 1352, 
VERSIONS AND TRANSLATIONS, 62 ff., 165 f., 230 f. 
Vince (J. H.), notice of Drake’s Discoveries in Hebrew, 
Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, etc., 2564, f. 
notice of Edmonds’ /xtroduction to Comparative 
Fhilology, 129 f. 
notice of Sloman’s Grammar of Classical Latin, 
254 f. 
Virgil, Aen. x. 705, proposed emendation of, 180a, 4 
and Virgilianism, 65 ff. 
compared with Elizabethan England, 674, 686 
Messianic Eclogue of, 149 ff.: see also 140 ff. 
translation of, 63 f. 
Vollmer’s Q. Horati Flacct Carmina (ed. maior), 
noticed, 88 f. 
von Stradonitz: see Stradonitz (von) 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf: see Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorf (von) 


Wace (A. J. B.)-Peet (T. E.)-Thompson (M. 8.), on 
the connection of the Aegaean Civilization with 
Central Europe, 233 ff. 

Wageningen’s (van) Scaenica Komana and Album 
Terentianum, noticed, 22 f. 


Wagner—Baumgarten-Poland’s Die Hellenische Kultur 


(2nd ed.), noticed, 1936 
Walker (E. M.), notice of de Sanctis’ Z’Attide di 
Androzsione e un papiro di Oxyrhynchos, 87 f.: 
see also 118 ff. 
Walker (F. G.), on a Roman tumulus at Lord’s Bridge, 
Harlton, near Cambridge, 27 f. 
on Barton Moats, near Cambridge, 259 f. 
on graves near ‘ War Ditches,’ Cherry Hinton, 
Cambridge, 26 f. 
Walters (H. B.), notice of Baumgarten—Poland- 
Wagner’s Die Hellenische Kultur (2nd ed.), 1936 
notice of Burrows’ Discoveries in Crete (2nd ed.), 
986 
notice of Deonna’s Les Statues de Terre-cuite dans 
2’ Antigquité, 1936 
notice of Ely’s Xoman Hayling (2nd ed.), 984 
notice of Nicole’s A/eddias et le Style fleurt dans 
la Céramique attique, 193a, 6 
Warren (M.), obituary notice of, 25 f. 
Way’s transl. of the Prometheus and Suppliants, 257a 
Weil’s Aeschyli Tragoediae, noticed, 96a, 6 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (von)-Schubart’s Griechische 
Dichterfragmente (parts i. and ii.), noticed, 175 ff. 
Williams (A. M.),onthe Roman villaat Petersfield, 161f. 
Williams (T. H.), on the etymology of fo/ium, 1006: 
see also 47a, 6 
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Young (G. M.), notice of Zimmern’s transl. of Ferrero’s 
Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma, 82 ff. 
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LOCORUM. 


A. 


Aeschylus :— 
Ag. (281 sqq.), 44a, 5; (136), 1834 
Cho. (288), 96a 
Eum. (41 sgg. cp. 166 sgg., 71 sgg.), 1834; (90), 
1826 ; (137, 175 s99-), 1834 ; (197, 277), 1830; 
(302), 183@; (361), 1846; (374 sg., 562 si 


184a; (634 sg.), 1836, 1846; (687), 1 
(831), 1844; (886 sg.), 
Prom. (724 £99- ), 1846 
Sept. (72 ¢ 155), 2466, f.; (87 sgg.), 2476; 
(269), 24 (664 sgg.), 2485; (692), 2476; 
(810 sgq.), f.; (1016 cp. Soph. Ant. 211), 
2484, f. 
Alcaeus /r. no. 2 (Il. 15-16), 17746 
Alexander Aetolus af. Parthenius (xiv.), 1236 
Aristophanes :— 
Ach. (653 75785 (833), 486 
Ran. (269), 1 
Aristotle :— 
de Anima (403° 17: 406° 2: 407% 22), 2194; 
(408% 27: 410° 21: 411% 4), 2194; (412° 11), 
2196, f.; (414 12: 415% 19), 22003 (424° 13: 
426% 27: 4283: 429° 31), 2206; (430° 16 sg.: 
433° 29), 221a; (434° 13, 17), 2210 
Poet, (24. 10), 250a, 6 
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B. 


Baeda :— 
Hist. Eccl. i. (30), 396 


Caesar :— 
de Bell. Gall. iv. (17 sqq.), 144 ff.; v. (10, 17, 
18), 946 

Catullus Ixiv. (11 cp. 397), ow (69 cp. 73), 180d: 
(73 sg. cp. 246 sg.), 180a, 6: (90 cp. Hor. Carm. 
II. v. 10 sgg.), 1806: (139 cp. Hor. Carm. I. xv. 
32), 181a: (152 sg. cp. Hor. Carm. III. xxvii. 71 
sq.), #b.: (153 cp. Hor. Carm. III. iv. 73 sg.), 
1816: (180 cp. Carm. III. xxvii. 34 sg.), 2b.: 
(276), 1804 (n.): (330 cp. 372), 1814 


D. 


Demosthenes :— 
Oratt. xx. (7, 19), 586: (92, 131) 58a: (166), 
586; xxi. (97), xxii. (4), (5), 58; 
xxv. (40), 26. 


Epiphanius :— 

Haer. (xx.), 142@ 
Euphorion /*. col. 1 (1. 7), 177@; col. 2 (1. 6), ib, 
Euripides :— 

Bacch. (451, 659), 216a; (1060), 2166 

Her. (533 cp. £7. 606), 1314; (592, 610, 948-51), 

Herc. Fur. (1157 sgq-), 149a, 6 

Hippol. (1436 cp. 

Med. (904), 2166 


Sragmenta Herculanensia (Latina) vi. 44 (Ferrara, 
p- 48), 127a, 6 


H. 


Herodas (iii. 30 sg. Nairn), 2162 
Herodotus iii. (90), 2226; vii. (166 sg.), 242a 
Homer :— 
/liad xxiii. (74), 1136 (n.) 
Horace :— 
Carm. I. viii. (2), 89a; III. “er (7), 2. 
Epp. 1. vi. (50), 76.: xvii. (43), 20. 
Sat. I. iv. (35), 26.3 II. iii. (201), 26.: iv. (32), 26. 


J. 
Josephus :— 
Antigqu. xv. (10. 5), I 
Juvenal ii. (133), 1574; vit. (48), 162a, 5; x. (97, 
195), 245@5 xi. (71), 2452, 6 


Lucian :— 


Demon. (5), 594 
Ver. Hist. i. (§, 29), 20. 


Lucretius i. (604, 749 sgq.), 2626; iv. (588), 49a, 6 


M. 


Martial :-— 
Epigr. Ill. xciii. (20), 46 f. 
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Menander /rr.:— 

Epitrep. (1, 66, 85, 92, 98, 122, 157, 174, 183, 
260, 262, 263, 304, 340, 355, 386, 403, 404, 
420, 424, 476, 478, 487, 490, 515, 516), 48a 

Heros (26, 33, 65), 26. 

Pericir. (5, 28, 31, 38, 63, 81, 82, 83, 103), 2d.; 
(107, 108, I10, III, 147, 149), 486 

Samia (15, 33, 66, 84, 93, 105, 109, 115, r<7, 
118, 124, 125, 127, 136, 146, 159, 178, 196, 
209, 235, 244, 260, 261, 263, 264, 265, 270, 
274, 276, 289, 294, 306, 308, 322, 327, 328, 
329, 336, 337, 339), 20. 


N. 


New Testament :— 
St. John v. (39), 238a 
Acts xxvi. (28), 238 ff. 
Rom. ix. (22), 1834 
2 Cor. v. (2), oie 
Ephes. iii. (3), 23 
James iv. (5), (14), 2396 
2 Pet. ii. (18), 239a, 4 


O. 
Or. Inscr. (25: 116: 173), 1615 


Pindar :— 
Isthm. i. (6 sgq.), 2426, f. 
Nem. vii., 116, f., 116 f. ; viii. (21), 243, 53 ix. 
(15 sqg.), 241 f. 
Paeans (af. Oxyrhynch. Pap. V. pp. 24-81) i. (1, 
7), 8a: (10), 125; ii. (24), 115@: (43), 1152, 
(50-79), 1108, ff.: (97), 8a, 6; iv. (32), 126: 
(32- -36), 84, (36-50), 92, 6: (50-53), 94, 
Cs Ch, 1156, ff.: (16-17), 10d, f.: (62-65, 
76-80), Ila: (87-91, 109-117), 116: (117- 
120), 116, £., 3260, 220, 
Pyth. ix. (99), 2436 
Plato :— 
Symp. (219 C), 1234, 6 


Pliny :— 
Nat. Hist. vii. (158), 474 
Plutarch :— 
de Exil. c. 9. (fragm. 154), 94, f. 
Parallel. (14), 1626 
Propertius I. xx. (32), 1236; IV. i. (27), 2454; V. 
viii. (3), 1626 


S. 
Seneca :— 
Ep. (30. 18), 2164, f. ; (77. 20), 47a 
Sophocles :— 


Ant, (211), 2486 

Ei. (724 45 f. 

Oed. Tyr. (1218 sg.), 49a, 6 
Statius :— 

Sélv. III. iii. (58), 475 
Suetonius :— 

Aug. (70), 416, ff. 


Thucydides v. (38), 80 ff. 
Tibullus:II. i. (21 sgg.), 38 f.: (23 59.), 39 f.: (8357-), 
374 
Tyrtaeus :— 
(2. 2), 1234 


V. 
Virgil :— 
Aen. vi. (799 sqq.), 1415; x. (705), 180a, 5; xi. 
(24), 2446 
Ecl. i. (27-45), 243 f. : (67-69), 2448 
Georg. i. (121 sgg.), 1430, f. ; iii. ), 1436 


X. 


Xenophon :— 
Hell. v. (1. 36), 82a, 5; vii. (1. 25). 223a 
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III.—INDEX VERBORUM. 


A. 


aya, ‘spite,’ 1832 

’Ayopaddos Tapmrnddvos, 1615 

-dets, adjectives in, 104, f. 

alc@nrév vonrév, 2614, f. 
ddwrexldes, 177a, 

1774 

(late Greek), 210 
2292 
dpicroyadarias (inscr.), 2144 (and n.) 


is 


)( moeiv, 2384, 
(in pl.), 1814 


A. 


datuoves, Howes, Oeol, 225a, 
dia, ‘drops’ (?), 1836 
diadexrixds, 2194 

)( voeiv, 219 
1834 


E. 
&x@opos, ‘ productive,’ 183a, 18524 


év éml )( év Kara 2194 
év 238 f. 


droorpopijs (Soph. 725), 456, 46 


émnpévor = 1776 
émimobeiv, 2406 
Néyos (inscr.), 2146 
ypduuara, 16a, (and n.) 
Z. 
Zeds Odpios )( Jupiter Secundanus, 1616 


8. 
Océrporos, 2236 


K. 


(?), 174, 6 
xdpaxes, 1770 


A.—GREEK. 


Kacropides (Kacroplac), 1774, 
144 (and n.) 

warépwy, 1234 

12a 


A. 


AdBpus (Carian), 77a 
Aéyew (Adyos), ambiguity in, 114a, 


M. 
polpros = (?), 12a, 1166 


N. 


vews 6 ’AOnvalwy, 161a 

vews 6 mapwos )( olxos (inscr.), 1604 
vews o0 Ta émrd, 161a 

(Mani), 

voeiv )( 2196 


)( alc@nrév, 2614, f. 


0. 


byxos, 520 

(adv.), 2394 

édbyos (with preps.), 2d. 
mpbrepov, 2394 

5x0 (Soph. £7. 727), 454, 466 


Il. 


mapBorddav, 1776 

marpovxos 
183a 

mxatvew (?), 1836 

mobetv, 2404 

)( yevéoOa, 238a, 

moralvos (metr.), 2474 
(inscr.), 214d (and n. 


pijows, ‘ passage,’ 2164 
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oxiddes, oxnval (rit.), 390 
oxides )( oxcders, 108, f. 
oratiwy, 224) 

atv, pleonastic, 94 
owrnpia (metr.), 248a 
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NixAGvoe (Mani), 974 


114d 


x. 
T. xadxeos, 49a, 
tinv, 1776 
répais, 9b xeoveldn 
reraypévos mpds Tais (inscr.), 1610 xP (and 
70 elvat (dat.), 2194, f. xwAds (metaph.), 52 
2. 
UBpigew wept (c. acc.), 1236 dpa, ‘ritual,’ 1824 
)( 220a 
Ay (in pl.), 1814 
B.—LATIN. 
A. 
ars, ‘recipe,’ 245a, 6 lustratio agri, 366, f. 
assa, 2296 lustratio pagt, 36a, b 
caldaria, 1616 P. 
cardo, 2250 (n.) ‘ 
te a (cursive), 2456 
Cumaeum carmen (Virg. iv. 4), 140a, 1506 
D patricti, 123a 
pracfurnia, 1616 
decumanus, 2256 (n.) praegestire, 181a (n.) 
destrictartum, 2296 
folium, 47a, 6, 1006 S. 
Sattia, 464, f. 
G. sigynna, 226a 
Spina (in the diavdos), 45a, 466 
Gebamundiacus, 134a shed 
Js 


incrementum (Virg. Eci. iv. 49), 144a, 6 (and n.), 
indigitamenta, 2256 
Jupiter Secundanus, 1616 


Vallis Quiring (Juv. ii. 133), 1576 


This INDEX is compiled by W. F. R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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Classen’s Edition, by C. D. MORRIS. 349 pages. 7s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. Book III. Edited on the Basis 
of Classen’s Edition, by C. F. SMITH. 320 pages. 7s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. Book V. Edited on the Basis 
of Classen’s Edition, by H. N. FOWLER. 213 pages. 6s. 


THUCYDIDES. Book VII. Edited on the Basis 
of Classen’s Edition, by C. F. SMITH. 202 pages. 6s. 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA. Books I-IV. 
Edited on the Basis of the Edition of Biichsenschiitz, by 
J. 1. MANATT. 286 pages. 7s. 6d 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA. Books V.-VII. 
Edited on the Basis of the Edition of Biichsenschtitz, 
by C. E. BENNETT. 240 pages. 6s. 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA. Edited on 
Basis of the Breitenbach-Mticke Edition, by J. 
SMITH. xix+270 pages. 6s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERIES OF LATIN AUTHORS. 


JUVENAL: SATIRES, Edited byH.P, WRIGHT. 
xliv+240 pages. 6s. 6d. 

LIVY. Books I. and II. Edited by J. B. 
GREENOUGH. xvii+270 pages. 5s. 6d. 

LIVY. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by J. B. 
GREENOUGH and T. PECK. xiv+232 pages. 5s. 6d. 

LIVY. Books I, XXI., and XXII. Edited by 
J. B. GREENOUGH and T. PECK. xvii+379 pages. 6s. 

LIVY. Books I., IL, XXI., and XXII. 
Greenough’s Edition of Books I. and IL., and Greenough 
and Peck’s Edition of Books XXI. and XXII, in one 
volume. xvii+270+xiv+232 pages. 7s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS: CAPTIVES AND TRINUMMUS. 
Edited by E. P. MORRIS. xxxviii+185 pages. 5s. 6d. 

TACITUS: ANNALS. Books I-VI. Edited by 

F. ALLEN. xlii+444 pages. 6s. 6d. 

TACITUS : : DIALOGUS DE ORATORIBUS. 

Edited by C. E. BENNETT. xxviii+87 pages. 


GINN & COMPANY, Sr. Martin’s Street, Lonpon, W.C. 
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Selections from recent purchases, comprising Manuscript 
Collections illustrative of the History and Antiquities of 
Ireland; a Collection of Works relating to the Wars of 1865 
and 1870; Library Editions of Standard French Writers and 
Works of Reference; Texts of Classical Authors, Commen- 
taries, Works on Classical Philology, Archaeology, etc., etc., 
on sale at the affixed moderate prices. 


Original Collections for Irish History, Literature, and Genealogy, bound 
together in 1 vol. folio. 


These papers include various autograph letters, accounts of the Families of Mahoney, 
O’Kelly, Kearney, Conan, Letters Patent, Extracts from ancient Irish Chronicles, 
pedigrees and papers relating to the Families of MacGorman and MacNamara, covering 
the whole of the 18th century and relating to the affairs of members of these families, 
refugees in France and in service, either of the Stuart Princes or of the French Court. The 
most extensive is an elaborate French genealogical account of the MacNamara Family, 
apparently compiled for Henri-Pantaléon MacNamara, Chevalier, Capitaine des vaisseaux 
du roi. There are also a number of letters addressed by M. de Castries to the same 
gentleman, in one of which he congratulates him upon his command of the frigate, 
La Gloire, and upon his capture of 5 ‘corsaires anglais,’ and the 36-guns frigate, the 
Crescent (7 July, 1781). The whole collection is of much interest for any historian of 
the Munster families in the service of France. Also various pieces in Irish characters, 
from O’Reilly’s collection, including the “ Contents of the Irish MS. book on vellum in 
the possession of Thomas Durnin, now Clerk at Crumlin Flour Mills, Co. Antrim.” 
These papers were formerly in the collection of Sir W. Betham, Ulster King at Arms. 
The Irish pieces are mostly 18th century fragments of an historical or genealogical 
character. £10 10s. 


Lebar Gabala. The Book of Invasions (of Ireland). English translation, with Notes, of 
the mediaeval version chiefly based on the text of the book of Ballymote, but embody- 
ing the text of the Book of Leinster where B.B. is defective, made for the use of Sir 
Wm. Betham. 175 pages, large folio, written in a very legible hand. £5 5s. 

x* The English version corresponds to folios 1-33 of the Book of Ballymote (facsimile edition), 
z.e. comprehends, in addition to the L.G., the preliminary 16 folios giving the mediaeval Irish 
account of the Creation and Early History of the World as introductory to the Earliest History of 
Ireland represented by the Book of Invasions. This section of the L.G. contains the celebrated poems a 
by the Irish antiquary-bards of the 1oth and 11th centuries, upon the basis of which the prose version 
of the L.G. was built. Of several of these no English translation exists in print. 


Vallancey (Ch.) An Irish-English Dictionary. With illustrations from ‘ Armoric, Arabic, 4 
Basque, Cornish, Chaldaic, Coptic, Greek, Hebrew, Icelandic, Latin, Manx, Syriac, 
Turkic, Persic, Punic, Spanish, French, Calmucko-Mungalicum, and Albanian.’ A-Ca. 
291 pp. Autograph MS. Folio. £5 5s. 


Vallancey (Ch.) Irish Topography. Autograph MS., comprising a dictionary of Irish > 
place names with significations and etymologies chiefly from Oriental languages, and 8 
Arabic and Hebrew parallels to Irish toponomy. 2 vols. Folio and 4to. Boards. : 


£3 18s. 6d. 
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Ionian Islands. 


Interesting Scrap-book and Album belonging to Mrs. J. Brine (wife of 


Major Brine), and containing extracts, newspaper cuttings, theatre bills, etc., etc., from 


1826 to 1850, chiefly relating to the writer’s stay in Corfu. 


Inter alia the printed 


programme of the Gvostra, held at Corfu, Feb. 11, 1826, in which officers of the 
garrison and residents took part ; playbills of the Theatre S. Giacomo, Corfu (‘ perform- 
ances by officers of the garrison’); invitation cards to masked balls and dinner 


parties ; a recipe for George IV. punch, etc., etc. 


£1 1s. 


Southwell (Sir Robert) Autograph Notes on the controversy between White, Bishop 


of Ely, and Fisher the Jesuit. 


Bound in 1 volume, folio, full russia. 


£1 10s. 


**John Fisher, 1569-1641, Jesuit, was sent by Father Henry Garnett to the North in 1596, and 
remained there till 1598, when he was appointed companion to Father John Gerard in Northampton- 


shire. 
D.N.B 
Wogan (W.) 


1721. Bound in full russia. 


Original Discourses on the Baptismal Vow. 
by him in the form of letters to the Hon. Ed. Southwell, with other letters. 


. . . When James I. desired a series of disputations to be held before the Countess - 
Buckingham, Fisher defended the Catholic side against Francis White, afterwards Bishop of Ely.” 


Author's original MS. addressed 
Folio. 
£1 1s. 


% The treatise on Baptism appears to have been written by Wogan after his retreat from public 
_ at his residence at Ealing, with a view to improve the studies of the son of his patron, Edward 
Southwell, and is addressed, with various letters, to him, during his residence at Queen’s College, 
Oxford. One letter speaks ait upon the neglect of the study of Hebrew at the Universities. 


Jacobs’ and Batten’s Fairy Tales of the British Empire. 
A complete set of the limited issue on Japanese vellum in the original boards, 


8vo. 
with double state of plates. 


5 volumes. Royal 


£4 14s. 6a. 


*, In view of the frequent reprints of most of the volumes, the full beauty of Mr. Batten’s designs 
can only be properly-appreciated in the early editions, and especially in the Jap. vell. limited issue. 
The extreme delicacy and precision of Mr. Batten’s draughtmanship are only done full justice to in 


this issue. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Aesop. Keidel(G.C.) A Manual of Aesopic 
Fable Literature. A first book of reference 
for the period ending 1500. Fasc. 1. With 
3 facsimiles. 8vo. Baltimore, 1896. Sewed, 
uncut. 3s. 


Alcman. Jurenka (H.) Der Aegyptische 
Papyrus des Alkman. 8vo. Vienna, 1906. 
Sewed, uncut. 1s. 6d. 


Bryant (A. A.) Boyhood and Youth in the 
Days of Aristophanes. (Harvard Studies 
in Class. Phil. Vol. xvii.) 8vo. 1907. 
Boards. 4s. 


Cauer (P.) Palaestra Vitae. Das Altertum 
des Quelle praktischer Geistesbildung. 2nd 
ed. i2mo. Berlin, 1907. Cloth. (Mk. 
3-60.) 2s. 


Cicero. Opera omnia ex rec. J. C. Orellii. 
Cur. J. C. Orellius et J. G. Baiterus. 8 
vols, in 10, and Fasti Consulares trium- 
phalesque. Together 11 vols. Royal 8vo. 
Zurich, 1835-51. Fine copy in half calf. 

£2 10s. 
Vols. i.-iv., second edition (all published) ; 
remainder, first and only edition. 


Dantier (A.) Les Monastéres Benedictins 
d'Italie. Second edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Paris, 1867. Hf. cf., neat. 5s. 


Elter (A.) Donarem pateras. Horatii 
Carm. 4, 8. 4to. Bonn, 1907. 3s. 6d. 


Erasmus(Desid.) Adagiorum Chiliades juxta 
locos communes digestae. Quibus Hadriani 
Junii, Jo. Alex. Brassicani . . . et aliorum 
quorundam paraemiographorum adagia 
eodem ordine descripta subjuncta sunt. 
Folio. Sumptibus haeredum Andreae 
Wecheli, Claudii Marnii et Jo. Aubrii, 1599. 
Pigskin. £1 5s. 

— Colloquia, rec. P. Rabus. Acc. Conflictus 
Thaliae et Barbariei. 16mo. Roterodami, 
1593. Calf. 5s. 6d. 


Flasch (A.) Zum Parthenonfries. 8vo. 
Wurzburg. 1877. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Fotheringham (D. R.) War Songs of the 
Greeks and other Poems. With Preface 
by G. W. E. Russell and 4 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Cambr., 1907. Art buckram. 
(3s. 6d. net.) 2s. 

Translations from the Greek (1750-1895), original 
poems. 
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Gudemann (A.) Grundriss der Geschichte 
der klassischen Philologie. 8vo. Leipzig, 
1907. Sewed, uncut. (Mk. 4.80). 2s. 6d. 


Jahn (O.) Archdologische Beitrige. 8vo. 
14 plates. Berlin, 1847. Rox., uncut. 
(1os.) 4s. 6d. 


Foxed as usual. 


Liddell and Scott. Greek-English Lexicon. 
4to. Oxford, 1843. Good copy in full 
vellum. 6s. 6d. 


Martin (A.) Notes sur l’ostracisme dans 
Athénes. Zxfr. Acad. Insc. et Belles 
Lettres. 4to. Paris, 1907. Sewed. 1s. 6d. 


Menander. Headlam (W.) Restorations of 
M. 8vo. Cambridge, 1908. Sewed. 1s. 


Monumenta papyracea latina biblio- 
thecae Vaticanae. Recensuit et digessit 
H. Marucchi. 4to. Romae, 1895. Sewed. 
(10s. 6d.) 5s. 


Napoléon III. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo. 


Histoire de Jules César. 
Paris, 1865. Hf. cf. 
12s. 6d. 


Nibby (A.) Itinéraire instructif de Rome et 
de ses environs. Very fully illustrated with 
plans and copper-plate engravings. 2 vols. 


16mo. Rome, 1824. Hf. cf., very neat. 
4s. 6d. 
Niebuhr. Histoire romaine. Traduit sur 


la 3° édition par P. A. de Golbéry. 3 vols. 
Large 8vo. Brussels, 1830-36. Vellum. 
Fine heraldic book-plate of Benett of 
Pythouse. 7s. 6d. 


Ovid. Opera, cum notis variorum. 5 vols. 
8vo. Oxford, 1825. Full calf. 7s. 6d. 


Pascoli (Joh.) Rufus Crispinus. Carmen 
praemio aureo ornatum. Acc. sex Carmina 


laudata, 8vo. Amsterdam, 1907. Sewed, 
uncut. 
Pausanias. Engeli (A.) Die oratio Variata 
bei Pausanias. 8vo. Berlin, 1907. Sewed, 
uncut. (4 Mk.) 2s. 6d. 


Plato. Opera omnia rec. G. Stallbaum. 
1rvols. 8vo. Gotha and Leipzig, 1833-48. 
Half calf, fully gilt back. £2 2s. 


The first issue of Stallbaum’s edition with 
exegetical commentary, together with the same 
editor’s Parmenides et Procli Commentarii in Par- 
menidem (1848), which does not form a portion of 
the Stallbaum edition. 


— Scholia. Onomasticum. From the Baiter 
Hf. cf., top gilt. 3s. 


4to edition. 


Plato. Albert (G.) Die Platonische Zahl als 
Prazessionszahl (3600-2592) und ihre Kon- 
struktion. Mit Tafel. 8vo. Leipzig, 1907. 
Sewed, uncut. 1s. 


Plautus. Lindstrém (V.C.N.) Commentarii 
Plautini in fabulas legendas et explicandas 
studia. Disp. Acad. 8vo. Stockholm, 
1907. Sewed, uncut. 1s. 6d. 


Procopius ex rec. G. Dindorfii. 3 vols. 
8vo. Bonn, 1832-38. Exceptionally fine 
copy in full morocco, gilt edges, by Clarke 
& Bedford. £2 15s. 


Priced in a recent Paris catalogue at 75 francs. 


Raoul-Rochette. Histoire critique de 
l’établissement des colonies grecques. 4 
vols. 8vo. Paris, 1815. Fine copy in 
full mottled calf. 12s. 6d. 


Schwartz (E.) Charakterkoépfe aus der 


antiken Literatur. Fiinf Vortrige. 2nd ed. 
8vo. Leipzig, 1903. Cloth. (Mk. 2.60.) 
1s. 6d. 


.*y Hesiod u. Pindar. Thukydides u. Euripides. 
Sokrates u. Plato. Polybios u. Poseidonios. 
Cicero. 

Sechehaye(Ch. A.) Programme et Méthodes 
de la linguistique théorique. Psychologie 


du langage. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Sewed, 
uncut. (f. 7.50.) 8s. 6d. 
Senecca. Steyns (D.) Etude sur les méta- 


phores et les comparaisons dans les ceuvres 
en prose de S. le philosophe. 8vo. Ghent, 
1906. Sewed, uncut. (4 frcs.) 2s. 


Oeuvres avec traduction fran- 
Paris. 


Senecca. 
caise par D. Nisard. Roy. 8vo. 
Sewed. 


Sidonius Apollinaris. Brakman (C.) Sido- 
niana et Boethiana. 8vo. Utrecht, 1904. 
Sewed, uncut. is. 


Cum arg. H. Buschii et 
scholiis. 12mo. Par. apud S. Colinaeum 
1531. Vellum, red edges. 6s. 6d. 


Title page mended, otherwise clean, good copy 
of this pretty pseudo-Aldine. 


Stark (C. B.) Systematik und Geschichte 
der Archaologie der Kunst. 8vo. Leipzig, 
1880. Cloth. (10s. 6d.) 4s. 


Terentius. Comoediae. Rec. notasque add. 
R. Bentleius. “Cur. E. Vollbehr. 8vo. 
Kiliae, 1846. Hf. cf. 8s. 6d. 


Silius Italicus. 


Tertullian. Hoppe (H.) Syntax und Stil 
des T. 8vo. Leipzig, 1903. Sewed, un- 
cut. (Mk. 8.) 4s. 6d. 
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Theocritus. Idylles traduites en francais 
par J. B. Gail. Nouvelle edition avec 
figures gravées d’aprés les dessins de Barbier. 
2 vols. 4to. Paris. Lan IV. Full 
mottled calf. From the library of the 
Marquess of Stafford, with his bookplate 
and stamped with his arms. £1 10s. 


Exceptional copy with quadruplicate state (one 
coloured) of the plates in the second volume. 


Vergil. 
Ed. II. 
Hf. cf. 


Opera. Ed. et ann. A. Forbiger. 
3 vols. 8vo. Leipzig, 1845-46. 
As. 


Weinberger (W.) Catalogus Catalogorum. 
Verzeichniss der Bibliotheken die aeltere 
Hss. latein. Kirchenschriftsteller enthalten. 
8vo. Vienna, 1902. Sewed, uncut. (4s.) 

23. 


Xenophon. Opera omnia, cum commen- 
tariis. 7 vols. 8vo. Gotha and Leipzig, 
1828-47. Half calf, fully gilt back. 7s. 


This set is made up partly from the Bornemann- 
Breitenbach, partly from the Schneider edition. 


FRENCH 


Anquetil. Histoire de France depuis les 
Gaulois jusqu’a la mort de Louis XVI. 
12 vols. 16mo. 1822-25. Nice copy 
in full mottled calf, from the Library of 
A. J. C. Hare. 10s. 6d. 

x%*y For upwards of sixty years Anquetil’s was 
the standard history of France, occupying in 


that country the same position as Hume and 
Smollett in England. 


Aubigné (Agrippa d’) CEuvres completes. 
6 vols. 8vo. Paris, Lemerre, 1873-77. 
Out of print. S. 


- The first volume contains his Autobiography 
and Letters. 


Biographie universelle ancienne et 
moderne (Michaud). 52 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1811-28. Hf. cf., somewhat worn. 

£2 2s. 
The first edition contains a good deal of matter 


which was not reproduced in the second 4to 
issue. 


Boileau. (CEuvres, avec des éclaircissements 
etc... . par M. de Saint-Marc. 5 vols. 
1zmo. Amsterdam, 1775. Old calf. 6s. 


Contains a considerable amount of matter in 
the shape of notes, parallels, testimonia, etc., 
not included in subsequent editions. 


Diarium Statuum Generalium Fran- 
ciae habitorum Turonibus anno 
1483. MS. transcript in 2 hands of early 
17th century. 108 folios. The scribe of 
folios 1-57 has a very clear and beautiful 
script, as legible as print. Heraldic 
bookplate of early 18th century. Boards. 

15s. 

Dulaure (J. C.) Histoire physique, civile, et 
morale de Paris. 7 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1821-22. /did. Histoire physique, civile, et 


LIST. 


morale des environs de Paris. 
edition. 6 vols. 8vo. 1838. In all 13 
volumes. Hf. cf. £1 10s. 


With numerous maps, plans, and views of 
buildings, monuments, etc., etc. 


Second 


Lafontaine. (Euvres completes ornées de 
120 gravures d’aprés les dessins de Desenne, 
Chaudet, etc. 15 volumes. 16mo. Paris, 
1820, chez A. Nepveu (de limprimérie 
de P. Didot lainé); also Hommages 
poétiques a Lafontaine. In all, 16 vols. 
Half morocco. £2 15s. 


Charming copy from the collection of Sir W. 
Fraser, with his bookplate. The plates are 
nearly all avant da lettre. 


Leclercq (Th.) Proverbes dramatiques. 
Nouvelle édition avec gravures en taille 
douce. 7 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1835. Hf. 
cf. 15s. 


The majority of the plates are by Johannot. 


Michaud (J. F.) Histoire des Croisades. 
7 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1812. Half calf. 


£1 15s. 


Vols. 6, 7 contain the Bibliographie des 
Croisades. 


Nicole (Pierre) CEuvres. 24 vols. 16mo. 
Paris, 1723-67. Contemporary crimson 
morocco extra, gilt marbled edges. A 
beautiful set. £3 3s. 


CONTENTS.—Essais de morale contenus en 
divers traités sur plusieurs devoirs importans, 
14 vols., 1723-67; Instructions théologiques et 
morales sur le premier commandement du 
Décalogue, 2 vols., 1723; Instructions théolo- 
giques et morales sur Poraison dominicale, 1 vol., 
1718; Instructions théologiques et morales sur 
les sacrements, 2 vols., 1719; Instructions théo- 
logiques et morales sur le symbole, 2 vols., 1716 ; 
Nouvelles lettres de feu M. Nicole, 1 vol., 1767 ; 
“Traite de la Priére, 2 vols., 1730. 
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Saint-Amand (Imbert de) Les femmes 
des Tuilcries. 23 vols.—-Les femmes de 


Versailles. 5 vols.—28 vols. Half calf 
extra, t.e.g. 1887-91. From the Library 
of the late A. J. C. Hare. £4 4s. 


Saint-Foix. Essais historiques sur Paris. 


5° édition. 7 velumes. 16mo. Paris, 
1776-77. Calf. 7s. 6d. 


»%*s Saint-Foix did for the Paris of the 18th 
century what Hare has done in our days for 
Rome and Florence ; he perambulated the town 
describing monuments and streets, and quoting 
passages of historical interest in connection with 
what he describes. It forms an encyclopaedia of 
what the well-educated Parisian of 150 years ago 
wanted to know about his town. 


Sevigné (Madame de) Lettres, 
annotées par M. Monmerqué. Nouvelle 
édition. 14 vols. 8vo and Album, royal 
8vo. Paris, 1862-1868. £5 5s. 


Very fine copy in half french red morocco, top 
gilt of the standard edition of Madame de 
Published at £6 unbound. 


Sevigné’s letters. 


Sismondi (H. Simonde de) Histoire des 
Républiques Italiennes du Moyen Age. 
5° édition. 8 vols. Royal 8vo, Brussels, 
1838-39. £1 15s. 

Very fine copy in half mottled calf, gilt back, 
marbled edges, of this handsome edition. 

Stael (La Baronne de) CEuvres completes 
de, publiées par son fils; précédées d’une 
notice par Mme. Necker de Saussure. 
17 vols. 8vo. Calf (rebacked). A very 
neat set. £1 10s. 


Sully. Mémoires. Nouvelle édition avec 
des rémarques par M. D. L. D. L. 9g vols. 
16mo. Londres et Amsterdam, 1768. 
With portraits. Old cf. 5s. 


Villemain. Good working set of the 8vo 
edition of his works, comprising: Lit- 
térature au Moyen Age, 2 vols., 1841; 
Littérature au 18° siécle, 4 vols., 1841; 
Littérature contemporaine, 1857 ; Tribune 
Moderne (Chateaubriand, sa vie et ses 
écrits), 1858; Souvenirs contemporains, 
2 vols., 1354. In all 10 volumes, hf. cf. 
rubbed. Published at 43 3s. 18s. 


Bazaine (Maréchal) L’Armée du Rhin 
depuis le 12 Aoidt jusqu’au 29 Octobre, 
1870, 8vo. 1872. With maps. Cloth. 5s. 


Benedetti (Comte) Ma Mission en Prusse. 
8vo. 1871. Cloth. 4s. 6d. . 


Bibesco (Prince George) Belfort, Reims, 
Sedan: le 7° corps de l’armée du Rhin. 
8vo. 1872. Maps. Cloth. 5s. 6d. 


Blume (Major W.) Opérations des armées 
allemandes depuis la Bataille de Sedan 


jusqu’a la fin de la guerre. Trad. par E. 
Costa de Serda. 8vo. 1872. With map. 
Cloth. 5s. 
Chanzy (Général) La deuxiéme armée de 
la Loire. 3° edition. 8vo. 1871. Cloth. 
5s. 6d. 


Cherbuliez (Victor) L’Allemagne politique 
depuis la Paix de Prague (1866-70). 2° 
édition. 8vo. 1870. Cloth. 5s. 


Dalséme (A. J.) Paris pendant le Siége et 
les soixante-cing jours de la Commune. 
With plan and facsimile. 


2s. 6d. 


12m0. 


Cloth. 


1871. 


WORKS ON THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870. 


Uniformly Bound in Cloth extra. 


[D’Andlau (Col.)] Metz: campagne et 
negociations, par un officier supérieur de 


larmée du Rhin. 8* édition. 8vo. 1872. 
With plan of environs of Metz. Cloth. 
4s. 6d. 


D’Aurelle de Paladines (Général) La 
premiere armée de la Loire. 8vo. 1872. 
With 4 maps. Cloth. 6s. 


Des Palliéres (Martin) Orléans. 8vo. 
1872. With 3 folding maps. Cloth. 6s. 


D’Heylli (G.) Journal du Siége de Paris: 
deécrets, proclamations, circulaires, etc. 
3 vols. Roy. 8vo. 1874. Half morocco, 
uncut, top gilt. £1 1s. 


Documents sur les Evénements de 1870-1. 
3 vols. 12mo. 1872. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: Littérature officielle sous la Com- 
mune, Trochu et Palikao, Bazaine et Changarnier, 

les Manifestes du Comte de Chambord, etc., etc. 


Ducrot (Général) La journée de Sedan. 
8vo. 1871. Map. Cloth. 


— La Defense de Paris (1870-1871). 4 vols. 


8vo. 1875-8. With maps, etc. Cloth. 


£1 1s. 
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Giraudeau (Fernand) La Vérité sur la 
Campagne de 1870. 8vo. Marseille, 1871. 
Cloth. 5s. 


Goblet d’Alviella (Comte E.) Désarmer 
ou déchoir: essai sur les relations inter- 
nationales. 8vo. 1872. Cloth. 4s. 6d. 


Grammont (Le Duc de) La France et la 
Prusse avant la Guerre. 8vo. 1872. 


Cloth. 4s. 6d. 


La Guerre Franco-Allemande de 1870-71, 
redigée par la section historique du Grand 
Etat-Major Prussien. Traduction par le 
Capitaine Ch. Kussler, Complete in 5 
vols. 8vo. -1882. With all the maps, 
etc. Cloth extra. 

Published £7 5s. unbound. £4 4s. 


Hassel (Paul) Von der Dritten Armee: 
kriegsgeschichtliche Skizzen aus dem 
Feldzuge von 1870-71. 8vo. Leipzig, 
1872. With 1o coloured plates. Cloth. 
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